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T. EVEREST, the virgin moun- 
tain on whose summit no hu- 
man being has ever been known 
» set foot, is a riddle of the universe 
hich civilization is determined to 
olive. Known as Jomo Kang Kar—“Our 
ady of the Snows”—the world’s lofti- 
st peak is an object of worship and 
yperstition to the people of 























is a serious doubt if even under favor- 
able conditions the mountain-climbers 
will be able to reach the summit, be- 
cause of the rarefied atmosphere pre- 
vailing at such heights. Though avia- 
tors have reached 33,000 feet there are 
many scientists who say it is a physical 
impossibility for man to toil beyond 


Riddle of The World’s Highest Altitude Likely to be Solved 


If eventually ascended it may dwarf 
into second or even third place along- 
side of some yet unknown mountain in 
the same range which now waits to be 
discovered. The reason for Mt. Ever- 
est not being already conquered lies 
not so much in the lack of enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of scientists, 

but rather on the policy pur- 





ar-off Tibet. It is located in 
great unknown country 
vhich has hitherto defied the 
yogress Of civilization be- 
suse Of hostility of the na- 
ives to outsiders. For the 
irst time in history a syste- 
atic attempt is being made 
oclimb the mountain and in- 
identally open up the local- 
ty. Nature’s veil of secrecy 
yhich has shrouded that “for- 
idden country” for ages 
eems now likely to be torn 
side if expectations of a cer- 
ain British expedition are re- 
lized. A little band of ex- 
lorers has just started on a 
wzardous trip for that pur- 
ose. It is planned to put two 
years of constant effort to- 
ward the attainment of the 
uninit—literally the dome of 
he world—modestly estimat- 
edat 29,100 feet abovesea level, 
or to bring back word to the 
civilized world that “it can’t 
be done.’ No-one knows ex- 
how high Mt, Everest 
is. Outside of the reports of 
two white men who have ap- 
proached the base as close as 
miles, the only thing 
known about the giant of Asia 
is What can be learned from a 
st of its best photographs, 
from a point 50 miles 
ith the aid of special 
t tographic apparatus. 
‘he scientific organizations 
| placed the altitude to be 
cre from 29,002 to 29,- 
M4] t, but such precise fig- 
s absurd in the face of 
t that no-one has approachec 
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approach by white man to this “forbidden territory” 


nough to calculate with scien- 


racy. 


Therefore, the altitudes 


. Everest, as so soberly stated in 
ooks and reference works, are 


uesses, 


itely check it up. There is 


d land of eternal snows. 


It will take a scientific 
tion such as the one now at work 
a 

ssibility that the peak will be 
nore lofty than first supposed. 
idden in a comparatively unin- 
There 





Mt. Everest, the highest known peak in the world, which a British expe- 
dition has set forth to conquer. This engraving is based on the nearest 
photograph—made 50 miles away with special apparatus. The closest 


25,000 altitude. In an airplane the oc- 
cupants do not greatly exert themselves 
but mountain-climbing requires great 
effort. The higher one ascends, the 
thinner grows the atmosphere and the 
more diminished are his physical pow- 
ers. Besides, it is not even known 
whether Mt. Everest is accessible, be- 
cause of its precipices and snows. The 
mountain has remained the same 
throughout the ages yet it is no more 
known today than in the remote past, 
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has been 45 miles. 


sued by the British govern- 
ment in India, Reference to 
a map of Asia will show the 
lofty mountain about 400 
miles northwest of Calcutta, 
as the crow flies, resting on 
the dividing line between Tib- 
et, a province of China, and 
Nepal, a state in British In- 
dia. Because of religious and 
political pressure England has 
been forced to recognize the 
right of the natives to hold 
that part of Nepal near Mt. 





Everest as “forbidden terri- 
tory” and foreigners have 


consequently been excluded. 
On several occasions the Brit- 
ish-Indian government turned 
down applications of moun- 
tain-climbing expeditions for 
permission to attempt the as- 
cent. Now these difficulties 
have been cleared away and 
the English government is 
backing the undertaking. The 
expedition is organized and 
financed by the Roval Geo- 
graphical Society and the Al- 
pine Club. It is the best equip- 
ped of any that has yet been 
organized. Composed of scien- 
tists skilled in the art of ex- 
ploration, aided by specially- 
picked natives, the. party is 
proceeding in two sections. 
Darjeeling, the northern term- 
inus of a narrow-gage rail- 
way and the base of supply, 
was left behind some days 
ago. The expedition is now 
working its way by a serpen- 
tine route through little- 
known territory. The route 
is northeastward through Sikkim to 
Kampa Dzong,’a hat ‘in Tibet, a dis- 
tance of about 12f%miles. From this 
point it will strik@gme westfor another 
120 miles, this tif ee @ysolutely 
virgin tertitory. ‘alt.~kveTegm® will be 
approached from thg¢ northwest for the 
actual climb. In this “way the “‘for- 
eigners” will make a detodf round Ne- 
pal’s “forbidden land” and thus avoid 
giving offense to the natives, who hold 
this particular territory sacred, and at 
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the same time relieve the British gov- 
ernment of any embarrassment. 

The first year of the trip is scheduled 
to be spent in mapping out the territory, 
establishing sub-bases of supply, and 
transporting special equipment. The 
latter duty will be performed by 100 
earefully selected mules, each carry- 
ing 160 pounds, in charge of 100 native 
drivers. It is hoped to establish a tem- 
porary station well up the mountain- 
side, probably about the 20,000 foot 
level, -from which point the actual 
climbing will be directed. 


The world’s climbing record is held 
by the Duke of Abruzzi, an Italian, who 
in 1909 reached an altitude of 24,500 
feet on Bride Peak in the Karakorum 
Himalayas. This noted explorer, who 
is said to have taken to perilous feats 
because of his being jilted by an Ameri- 
can girl, was denied permission to at- 
tempt an ascent of Mt. Everest also. 
Mrs. Fannie Workman holds. the 
woman’s record. She ascended Pin- 
nacle peak (23,000 feet) in the Punjab 
in 1909. The Duke of Abruzzi also 


- attempted to climb Godwin Austen, 


28,250 the world’s second highest peak, 
but found his way blocked 8000 feet 
from the crest. Kangchenjunga moun- 
tain, 28,150 feet, has as yet been found 
inaccessible. Graham climbed nearly to 
the summit of Kabru (24,015 feet) in 
1883 and was first to venture the opin- 
ion that in the unknown farther Him- 
alayas there are peaks surpassing even 
Everest in height. Many people have 
met death in mountain climbing. Most 
notable of these was the fatal party 
headed by A. F. Mummery, which start- 
ed to climb Nanga Parbat, 26,270 feet, 
and was never head from again. It is 
believed the members were caught in 
an avalanche. 

Both extreme heat and great cold are 
met with in mountain climbing. There 
have been cases where climbers have 
been hemmed in for months by snow- 
storms. Even Mont Blanc, 15,780 feet, 
a dwarf when compared with Mt. Ever- 
est, has its record of disasters. The 
Bean-McCorkindale-Randall party of 11 
members perished in a snowstorm at 
its summit some years ago. The Everest 
expedition is taking. care to guard 
against the dreaded “mountain sick- 
ness” which is brought on by low air 
pressure. At sea-level the barometer 
stands at 30 inches; five miles high on 
Mt. Everest it would sink to nine inches. 
Aviators know of the same illness as 
“sky-fever.” 

There had been some talk of attempt- 
ing to reach the crest of Mt. Everest by 
airplane. The project was never seri- 
ously cansidered because it is hardly 
probable that an aviator could get away 
again, even if he once landed there. 
However, airplanes will be used to aid 
the present expedition in reconnoiter- 
ing work. 

Mt. Everest was named for the sur- 
veyor-general of India, Sir George Ever- 
est, by Sir A. S. Waugh in 1841. Waugh, 
then a young engineer officer, discover- 
ed the peak from a distance and named 
it after his chief without setting foot 
on its lowest slopes. In that same ex- 
pedition 40 European officers and 150 
other men died from sickness or mishap 
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and were buried in the numerous 
swampy forests of that locality. Since 
that time the mountain has remained a 
mystery, veiled in snow and sublime 
solitude. 

The present British expedition is in 
charge of Col. H. B. Raeburn, himself a 
famous mountain-climber, and includes 
Major Morshead, who surveyed India. 
The trip is expected to cost about $200,- 
000. Under such leaders, with ideal 
equipment and favored by suitable 
weather and a liberal share of good 
luck, “Our Lady of the Snows” may 
yield to brave endeavor. 

One of the Pathfinder editors made a 
long trip to Darjeeling specially to get 
a peep at Mt. Everest. That is the 
uttermost point that travelers are or- 
dinarily allowed to reach. By climb- 
ing to the summit of Mt. Senchul, 8600 
feet—one of the mountains near Dar- 
jeeling—it is possible to see the tips of 
Everest, Godwin Austen and Kangchen- 
junga, provided you get up before sun- 
rise and watch your chance for favor- 
able conditions. The Pathfinder man 
took a number of photographs but ow- 
ing to the great distance of these peaks 
they made such a meager impression on 
the plates that the pictures were of no 
value for publication. 

The character of these higher Himal- 
ayan peaks is similar to that of the 
peaks of the Alps and of our own high 
mountains of the West. In journeying 
up from sea-level you gradually pass 
through, in a single day, every phase 
of climate from tropical to frigid. 

At the lower levels you see rubber 
trees, cotton, hemp, rice etc. under cul- 
tivation, and palms, bamboo, giant ferns 
and similar vegetation. Darjeeling is 
virtually in the temperate zone, and 
here you see the familiar maple, chest- 
nut, oak, beech etc. These merge into 
the various conifers. Tea is one of the 
main products of the Darjeeling dis- 
trict. 

A little higher than Darjeeling you 
see the perpetual snow line, where the 
sea of green vegetation seems to roll 
up to the heights and then fall back. 
Beyond the green foothills there is 
what is known as the Snowy Range; 
this is a vast waste of snow-covered 
summits which form the walls and bas- 
tions from among which Everest itself 
rises. 

There is no great satisfaction in see- 
ing Mt. Everest from that distance, ex- 
cept to “say so”—since there is nothing 
about it to give the observer any sense 
of its altitude. Hundreds of other moun- 
tains which rise more abruptly from 
sea-level are infinitely more impressive, 
though only a fraction as high. 

Nevertheless, it will be a great tri- 
umph when Everest is climbed, so that 
it can be recorded as something known, 
instead of being a mystery. It is in 
the same class with the discovery of 
the north and south poles; there is noth- 
ing about its conquest which will add 
a thing to the world’s money wealth, 
but restless and ambitious man, by his 
very nature, cannot endure it to live on 
a planet on which there are any such 
difficult places which remain unex- 
plored. 

Mt. Everest rears its snowy crown 
midst a region of other towering moun- 
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tains, the exact number yét unknow, 
Indian surveyors estimate the groy 
to consist of 75 peaks. It still remaiy 
for -man to verify whether this sign 
peak is the tallest after all. 


Hays Upholds Freedom of Press 

During the war a number of soci! 
ist and anarchist papers were excluijed 
from the second-class mail privile, 
on account of unpatriotic and treasoy 
able matter which they contained. Some 
of them continued to publish, and wey. 
sent at third-class mail rates or 
otherwise distributed. 

Now Postmaster-General Hays ha 
instated one of these papers to the 
ond-class privilege -This paper is the 
Liberator, a New York publication go} 
out by some of the “red” element. \\y 
Hays ordered $11,000 refunded to the 
papers, on account of the extra posiag 
it had paid. He says that it is impor 
tant that the freedom of the press be 
maintained in this country and that | 
a paper is mailable at all there is no 
reason for excluding it from the secon. 
class rates. If papers advocate the 
overthrow of our government by vio- 
lence, then the department of justice 
will go after the offender, he war) 


Third of World’s Gold in U. s 


There is now a greater supply o! | 
in this country than at any previous 
time in its history. Following the hizh 


peak reached in 1917 the golden tide 
ebbed until this year when a veritable 
tidal wave of the precious metal reach- 
ed here from 30 different countries. Much 
of this gold doubtless originated in the 
United States. The gold of the world 
constitutes practically a single stock, 
held temporarily in many reservoirs. 
As exchange rates and other economic 
and financial conditions change, it {lows 
freely back and forth through trade 
channels. 

Since Columbus discovered America, 
the world production of gold his 
amounted to more than three-quarters 
of a billion Troy ounces, this is equi- 
valent to nearly 29,500 tons, occupying 
49,100 cubic feet and worth over 17 and 
three-quarter billions of dollars. If the 
gold could be cast in giant coins one 
foot thick with a diameter of 19 feet 
each would weigh over 165 tons and be 
worth $100,000,000. The total world 
production would make 177 such coins, 
which, stacked together, would fori ° 
tower 177 feet high. It the world | 
duction of gold since 1492 formed 2 
eurb six inches high and six inch 
thick it would extend more than 3 
miles. If spread into a paving surf. 
half an inch thick the same gold 
would pave an automobile roadway 2! 
feet wide for 11 miles in length. 

However, not all the gold produced 
since the discovery of America is a\ 
able. Much has been used, destroyed 
or lost, and considerable jewelr) 
plate is out of circulation. An estimate 
of the gold in circulation and treas 
ies places the amount at $9,000,000,00"’. 
About one-third this world treasue '5 
now in this country. The United States 
leads all countries and even some co)- 
tinents in the aggregate amount of gold 
produced. , 

The value of gold does not vary. !'s 
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price is fixed by international agree- 
ment at $20.67183462 per Troy ounce. 
All gold is weighed by ounce and never 
py pound, no matter how large the 
amount. The Troy ounce contains 480 
erains. 

"While it is a satisfaction and a sign 
of strength to have so much gold in 
this country, our public men are not 
entirely pleased with this prospect. 
President Harding said not long ago 
that he would like to see this gold flow- 
ing again the other way. That would 
mean that we were getting more prod- 
ucts from other countries, and paying 
for them with our gold. We can’t eat 
gold or make any great use of it; its 
main value is as a token or medium of 
exchange. If we had all the gold in the 
world it would not necessarily bring 
prosperity. Hence it will be better for 
everyone when the normal movement 
of gold back and forth is resumed. 


Presbyterians Bar Woman Elders 

This is the season when the Presby- 
terians have their innings. There are 
a number of different Presbyterian bod- 
ies. For years there has been talk of 
a merger of these bodies, and also of 
a general union of the evangelical 
churches. The plan of a church feder- 
ation, as embodied in the Inter-Church 
movement of last year, does not seem 
to arouse much enthusiasm any longer, 
as the program proved to be very cost- 
ly and some bad mistakes were made. 

The 133rd general assembly was held 
at Winona Lake, Ind. It refused to 
sanction the move for organic church 
union at present. It approved the ac- 
tion of New York state in adopting a 
censorship of movies, and urged other 
states and the nation to follow this ex- 
ample, It denounced the “coming pu- 
gilistic mill in Jersey City July 2nd” be- 
tween Dempsey and Carpentier. It 
called for action to stop the transfer 
of liquors from this country to non- 
Christian lands, and to secure uniform 
marriage and divorce laws through- 
out the Union. James J. Davis, secre- 
tary of labor, in telling how the church- 
es can assist in the work of reconstruc- 
tion and world betterment, said that 
the Golden Rule furnishes a very re- 
liable and safe standard to work by. 

The main bone of contention was over 
the question Whether women are to be 
admitted into full participation in 
church affairs. This is an old question, 
but like the question of woman suffrage, 
it will not stay down. The assembly 
voted it down, but finally agreed to sub- 
init the issue to a referendum of the 
presbyteries, which will vote on it dur- 
ing the year and report to the next as- 
sembly. 

Of course both the champions and the 
opponents of the proposition quoted 
from the Scripture in support of their 
contention, but without convincing the 
other side. Rev. Abraham Lathem, of 
Chester, Pa., said he thought people 
should “stick pretty close to the Good 
Book,” and he quoted this Biblical ad- 
vice as to the appointment of deacons: 
“Look ye out therefore, brethren from 
vwmong seven men of good report, full 
of the spirit and of wisdom whom you 
May appoint over this business.” 

Then a bold protagonist of woman’s 
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rights retorted with another passage, 
as follows: “I commend unto you, Phe- 
be, our sister, who is a deaconess of the 
church that is at Cenchreae, that ye re- 
ceive her in the Lord, worthily of the 
saints, and that ye assist her in whatso- 
ever matter she have need of you. For 
she herself also hath been the helper 
of many and of mine own self.” 

At the assembly of the Southern Pres- 
byterian church, held at St. Louis, ten- 
tative measures were taken looking to- 
ward church union, but with no final 
action. Resolutions were adopted de- 
elaring that “commercialized amuse- 
ments are robbing our cities of their 
quiet and holy Sabbath,” and support 
was voted to the stricter Sunday move- 
ment headed by the Lord’s Day AIl- 
liance. 

The United Presbyterians, holding 
their meeting at Philadelphia, took ac- 
tion condemning “the caricaturing of 
the Christian mihistry and the marriage 
ceremony,” as seen so commonly in the 
movies and elsewhere. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians were more pointed in 
their criticism of present-day practices. 
They recorded their uncompromising 
opposition to card playing, dancing, 
Sunday baseball, immoral motion-pic- 
ture films and the prevailing styles of 
women’s dress, 


Deflation is Painful, but Necessary 

As a whole the economic situation is 
now the best it has been at any time 
since before the war, though the pro- 
cess of bringing prices back to earth 
again is severe on many individuals. A 
lumber dealer for instance when prices 
were at the peak paid $70 a thousand 
wholesale for a lot of lumber; he has 
been holding it at a high price ever 
since, without any takers, but he took 
a bid of $20 a thousand for it the other 
day. As time went on he became con- 
vinced that he must take his share of 
the loss, and as soon as he reconciled 
himself to that fact he began to do busi- 
ness again. 

This illustrates a condition which is 
general. A high-toned auto, concern 
which had declared that it would stick 
to its high-toned prices has just capit- 
ulated. In an advertisement it an- 
nounces a big cut in prices, “in response 
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“Why reduce? We feel fine.”—Dallas News. 
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to changes in underlying economic con- 
ditions.” The Buick Co., which is 
very conservative, also announces big 
reductions. This follows the action of 
many other auto concerns, including 
Maxwell, Dort, Mitchell, Franklin, Over- 
land, Chevrolet etc. Gasoline tends to 
come down farther. The stocks of gas- 
oline now on hand are the largest in 
the country’s history—close to 800,000,- 
000 gallons. 


People are still kicking at the high 
prices of course. The Houston Post re- 
marks: “Prices drop, all right, but in- 
volve only those things we are not in 
the market for.” This is the superficial 
view however, and it is not altogether 
according to the facts. People are buy- 
ing sugar for canning purposes this year 
for half or a third of what théy had to 
pay last year—but this year fruit is 
high. 

A big chain grocery concern pub- 
lishes an advertisement in which it says 
it is “one retailer that refuses to be 
the goat.” It gives a list of everyday 
articles which, according to its prices 
two years ago would have cost $14.08, 
and one year ago $12.03, and which 
today can be had for only $7.49, As it 
puts the matter: “53 cents now buys 
what $1 did during the war.” Another 
big grocery concern, as told in the To- 
peka Capital, exhibits in one window 
a 100-pound sack of sugar which would 
have cost $30 last year, and in another 
window all the things that can be 
bought for $30 this year. This includes 
not only the 100 pounds of sugar but 
100 pounds of flour, 25 of oatmeal, one 
box of crackers, 12 pounds of rice, 16 
of beans, four of coffee, 12 cans of to- 
matoes, 12 of peas, 12 of peaches, 12 of 
hominy and 12 of pork and beans. 

So it can hardly be denied that the 
cost of living is coming down, although 
there are still some people who blind 
their eyes to the fact. Ex-Secretary 
of Agriculture Meredith condemns the 
habit of giving “intemperate testimony” 
—of making statements which are one- 
sided or exaggerated and which when 
checked up do not hold gdod. He says: 
“It is one thing to talk in generalities 
before a bunch of neighbors; it is quite 
another thing to prove these statements 
before a committee that is endeavor- 
ing to frame a bill to correct certain 
evils.” He warns that so much “loose 
talking” has injured the cause of the 
farmers and has made them appear in 
some cases as fools. 


For instance some papers tell about 
farmers going into fancy city restau- 
rants and paying as much for a beef- 
steak as they could have.sold a whole 
animal for. Of course if farmers pay 
any such prices in the city it must 
either be because they have money to 
burn or they don’t know enough to be 
trusted away from home without “Moth- 
er.” In either case the story is no credit 
to them and it proves nothing. 

Everyone knows that the farmers 
have suffered terrible losses as the re- 
sult of the shrinkage in prices. Cap- 
per’s Weekly cites a stockman who 
paid $10,810 for 102 head of cattle last 
fall, and who, after fattening them and 
taking care of them for seven months, 
had to sell. them for less than he had 
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paid. Farmers who have raised grain 
and cotton are unable to sell their crop 
for more than half what it cost them to 
produce. 
’ The main trouble is that while many 
people have thus had to take their loss- 
es, there are others who refuse to do 
it. Many retailers are still charging 
war prices; but they will be compelled 
to come down or lose their trade. 
The U. S. rail labor board has ordered 
a wage cut for all railroad workers, 
averaging 12 per cent. This will reduce 
the cost of running the roads by about 
$400,000,000 a year. The railroad mana- 
gers say this is not enough to bring the 
needed relief; they had asked for a cut 
of 25 per cent—but that was unreason- 
able. Wages and prices must come down, 
but they must come down by degrees, 
and not too rapidly. 


Part of the high cost of railroading 
is chargeable to the silly rules that 
have been forced on the reads. These 
rules were made for the purpose of 
giving jobs to as many men as possible, 
on the principle that the railroads 
should be run for the benefit of the em- 
ployees, rather than of the owners or 
the public. Common foreign laborers 
have drawn as high as $89 a week as 
“inspectors,” for taking a look at the 
front end of an engine. Other “in- 
spectors” drew $15 a day, or double 
pay, because their work extended 15 
minutes past a certain hour. Some clerks 
who were formerly paid $3 a day got 
their pay boosted to $8 under these 
rules. 

It is now necessary to employ six 
men to take a certain nozzle off an en- 
gine, fix it and put it back—a job which 
used to be done by one handy man. Cer- 
tain helpers who used to draw $96 a 
month and thought they were well 
paid, were reclassified under fancy 
names and raised to $215. A mechanic 
who has to work an hour and a quarter 
after his eight-hour day will draw pay 
for six and a half hours extra. For 
doing only two hours work a day—one 
hour in the morning and another in the 
evening, certain workers draw two full 
days pay. The railroad wages paid 
in 1920 were two and a quarter billion 
dollars more than were paid four years 
before. 

The high wages paid on the railroads 
created such a demand for labor that 
the farmers have had to pay their help 
several times what it was worth. At 
the same time the railroads made the 
high wages an excuse for doubling 
their freight rates—so that the farmers 
at one end of the line and the con- 
sumers at the other have both had to 
pay through the nose. é 

As one result of the many cofer- 
ences that have been held, a $100,000,- 
(00 company has been formed, known 
as the Farmers Finance Corporation, 
for the purpose of financing the co-op- 
erative ‘marketing of grain. Cotton 
growers, manufacturers and others are 
joining in a move to secure the aid of 
the government and the big banks in 
extending credit and stabilizing prices 
in the cotton industry. ‘ 

W. P. G. Harding, head of the fed- 
eral reserve bank, declares that the 
financial clouds are gradually rolling 
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away. He points to the lowered dis- 
count rates in England and this coun- 
try. as one sign of easier money. The 
crops of 1920, he says, were the cost- 
liest that were ever produced, and the 
bankers must do their part in extend- 
ing credit and helping the farmers 
to tide along, so that they can afford 
to produce fair-sized crops this year. 
But there must be no more “financial 
joy-riding,” he warns—no manipulation 
of the market for profiteering purposes. 

Attorney-General Daugherty says he 
is going after about 100 combines of 
different sorts which are directly or in- 
directly fixing prices. Such things were 
winked at during the war, but they 
must now stop, he declares. In Indiana 
an injunction has just been issued for- 
bidding the manipulation of the prices 
of butter, eggs and poultry. Gradually 
the gamblers in the necessities of life 
are being rounded up—though the pro- 
cess seems very slow to the ordinary 
citizen. 


Nebraska Plans New Capitol 
With $7,000,000 to invest in a propos- 
ed new capitol building, Nebraska. has 
departed from the usual conventional 
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designs for such structures and has ten- 
tatively selected a plan which is both 
beautiful and striking. In a competi- 
tion in which 10 designs were sub- 
mitted, one drawn by a Néw York archi- 
tect was selected. It involves Egyptian 
architecture with slight traces of Span- 
ish and Mexican, in place of the usual 
Roman dome style. 

The chief feature is a 400-foot tower 
rising from a main building which is 
also 400 feet in length. As it is planned 
to erect the structure in flat prairie 
country the golden-tiled dome will be 
visible for many miles. The interior 
will be divided into four courts, flanked 
by offices, and a large memorial au- 
ditorium. 


‘ Bouck White Mobbed 


Stating that when she married him 
she was unaware of his radical proclivi- 
ties and that he has mistreated her, Mrs. 
Andree White, wife of the notorious 
Bouck White, radical preacher and an- 
archist, is suing for divorce. Mrs. White, 
who is only 19 years old, says they 
were married in Paris, and that White 
never mentioned any of the acts which 
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had brought him into conflict wii), wy" ul 
law. White, who is 47, was once “), Me! 
tor” of the now defunct Church o/ 5, fae!“ 
cial Revolution in New York. latt 
He served six months in jail fo, ;,qm!°' 
terrupting services at the Fifth A\o,,@m@'° 
Baptist church, in 1914, and was ¢.)\\o, Ged 
a dangerous man. Later in the sa,gmm?" 
year he burned an American fla., ),gmmo" 
escaped punishment. He pictured adn 
charming future before the gir) ;amg!"° 
France and on arriving in this coy) 
try began teaching her revolutio) ay 
communism, explaining that he may A 
ried her as a companion and jot of: 


wife, as he did not believe in marriaggm**° 
from the old fashioned standpoint. den 


Indignation against White was rowel 
by the way he treated his wife and 
h,- ine of t 

band of citizens of Poughkeepsie. \. \ Hor 
where he makes his home, dragged hig. h 
from bed, horsewhipped him and the 00 
tarred and feathered him. The nex a 
day he appeared boldly on the stree " ‘ 
and was mobbed with stones, vegetable 9 
and sticks and forced to leave for hi ’ 
farm outside the city. Natives of U! ” 
ster county, N. Y., say they have sto 4 
for his scandalous actions long enoug ™ 
and are determined he shall suffer soma” 
sort of punishment. 7” 
R 


Unselfish World Peace Desired 1 
There is no reason why peace shal , 
not accomplish the same purposes thal yo, 
war does; so declared President Hard qj, 
ing in addressing an audience of 5\)wa: 
persons at the annual Memoria! dayiihat: 
exercizes in Arlington national cemefiiduc 
tery. Rising to perhaps the greatesfiis 
height he has yet reached in oratoricalii ev: 
expression, the president held {ortii§the 
both hope and conviction that Americ§ma 
will lead the way in world betterment{ftio: 
but in such a manner as to not jeopardgpoi 
ize the country’s interests. The nation’ qj be 
chief executive paid tribute to th@ol 
country’s dead in all wars and _ |aigjjtha 
particular stress on America’s nevergi!0 
failing aid to humanity in time of stress 
“IT counsel no selfishness, no |ittlé 
Americanism, no more parochialisim 
when I urge that our first duty is to ou 
own, and that in the measure of it 
performance we will find the true gag 
of our capacity to be helpful to others, 
said he. “Freedom is not to be crowdggy! 
ed upon those who will not have t 
but the privilege is opened wide to th¢ 
vanquished communities which }a 
sought to take it from others. We ‘in 
ourselves as a people occupying a 
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of vast responsibility to the world. ! pe" 
requires submergence of selfish ends 

But I am not counseling surrendered, * 
independence. Our maintained 
dom is the only source of our might.” acl 


The wealth and resources of the naqjCo 
tion do not lie in acres or bank )ulg@th 
ances, he said, but in the sinews ang 


souls of an inspired people; that is w) * 
he urges that a patriotic purpose 
needed in peace as well as in war. Wi!'Hy,, 
old wounds healed and a new gen sur 
tion’s offering on the altars of our |) \qjto 
triotism there is no sectionalism in ouqe: 
memorial, he concluded. ” 

The assemblage numbered many \«' for 
erans of the World war, but there «iy, 


also present “boys of ’98” who ser 
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jn the Spanish-American campaign and 


a few of the ever-thinning line of the 
plue and the gray of the Civil war. The 
jatter had special seats of honor in 
front of the speaker’s stand. An ovation 
was accorded the British Ambassador 
Geddes who, at the conclusion of the 
president’s address, placed a wreath 
on the American flag as a token of the 
admiration and esteem of our Britisix 
friends. 


Schools Fail to Educate 


At a meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers held in Chic- 
ago, Speakers were unanimous in their 
demand that college and workshop be 
linked together in order to obtain a 
proper industrial training. H. E. Miles 
of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion said that half the children leave 
school without a real education. Of 
5000 high schools investigated, he said, 
only 2000 taught civics, and in most of 
these schools civics, so-called, was real- 
ly a talk on current events with poor 
material as a basis, A test of 1,500,- 
0) enlisted men during the war show- 
ed, he added, that only one-tenth of 
them were college bred, and of the re- 
maining nine-tenths, 25 per cent were 
illiterate. 

Speaking on the elimination of waste 
in industry, L. W. Wallace, chairman 
of 2 committee appointed by Herbert 
Hoover to investigate national waste 
suid: “Changing styles caused great 
waste in the manufacture of women’s 
hats, shoes and millinery. A loss of pro- 
duction due to lack of standardization 
is an element of waste occurring in 
every industry. Such a slight thing as 
the change in the cut of the lapel in a 
man’s coat means a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in production.” Other speakers 
pointed out that stuperidous waste could 
be wiped out by applying the principles 
of engineering—but they forgot to add 
that the style-mongers would first have 
to be killed. 





THINKING TAKES TIME 

An inquisitive woman was once talking 
with James Whitcomb Riley about the poor 
material reward that comes to poets. “But, 
Mr. Riley,” she said, “you have no cause 
for complaint. You must be a very rich 
man. I understand that you get a dollar a 
word for all you write.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Riley, with his slow 
drawl, “but sometimes I sit all day and 
tan’t think of a single word.” 





MAKES GAS IN ANY STOVE 


New Burner Beats City Gas for Covking 
and Baking—Burns 94% Air. 


\ wonderful new burner which works 
in any stove and beats city gas, coal or 
wood fomcooking and baking, is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Company, 3811 Laclede Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
This amazingly simple and inexpensive in- 
vention makes the hottest kind of a blaze, 
controlled by a simple valve. It is per- 
fectly safe and can be installed in twenty 
minutes. It does away with all dirt, smoke 
and kitchen drudgery, and is ideal for 
Summer cooking. The manufacturers offer 
to send this remarkable invention on thirty 
days trial to any reader of this paper. They 
make a special offer to one user in each 
locality to whom they can refer new cus- 
tomers. They also want. agents. Write 
them today —Advt. 
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Indianapolis News.—If the German peo- 
ple have access to honest reports of world 
thought and feeling, even they must see 
that the acceptance of the allied reparation 
terms gives them their only chance to re- 
establish satisfactory economic, as well 
as political, relations with other nations. 








Milliken Mail—In Montana a bill has 
been passed taxing all bachelors $3 a year, 
and paying the taxes into the widows’ pen- 
sion fund. That’s pretty dog-gone cheap 
for being your own boss. 


Buffalo Express.—Thay may all talk un- 
til they are black in the face about the 
necessity of buying coal at this time but 
in the absence of inducement to buy the 
average consumer of coal will not be in 
any hurry to lay in his winter’s supply. 
If the coal men want to see the coal mar- 


ket more active they must provide the 
inducement. The problem is quite their 
own. 





Washington Post.—A possible division of 
Ireland is ire for the Irish and the land 
for English. 





National Tribune.—Our little schoolhouses 
may be painted red, but there must be 
none of that color in the teachers we em- 
ploy. 





Toledo Blade.—It is no easy thing for a 
man who belongs to the minority to be a 
good citizen. The inclination to nag the 
majority is strong within him. 


Greenville Piedmont.—Europe loves the 
American eagle—on coin. 


Capper’s Weekly.—Why not the 36-hour 
week? Then folks can see one movie in 
the afternoon and another one at night 
and get to bed by 9:30. 


London Standard.—Without the backing 
of the United States, the league must tend 
to become useless and expensive—nay a 
positively dangerous sham. 


Washington Post.—It is not a desire to 
avoid co-operation with Europe that causes 
Americans to shun the league of nations. 
They can and will co-operate, but in a di- 
rect and effective manner. Their opposi- 
tion to the league springs from the: fact 
that it is irreconcilable with the constitu- 
tion and traditions of the United States. 


Kansas City Star.—The Silesian tangle 
and the danger to Europe’s peace involved 
furnish a timely illustration of the sort of 
difficulty the United States would have 
been confronted with had it accepted the 
Versailles treaty and the league of na- 
tions. 





Manchester Guardian.—We have heard 
that even President Harding favors an as- 
sociation of nations. If we cannot gain 
the goal in one leap, we may proceed little 
by little. 


Houston Chronicle—Advice to Germany: 
Say it with marks. 





New York Herald.—Why not, as well as 
setting the clock ahead, put the thermome- 
ter up a few degrees? 


Toledo Blade.—Senator La Follette never 
heals. 





Providence Journal.—Let us never forget 
that it was government operation that put 
the ail in railroad. 


Farm Life—Farmers were the first to 
take the long hike back to normalcy. It 
is true that they were not altogether will- 
ing travelers. They were not anxious to be 
deflated and re-adjusted. but now that they 
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have been forced back into the region of 
pre-war prices, they expect their old neigh- 
bors, Industry and Business, to join them. 
They find it a bit lonesome down in the 
valley of low values. 


London Express.—There is new hope for 
old, war-battered Europe in the help of a 
younger soul like the United States. The 
league of nations has found a firmer sub- 
stitute. 





Shoe and Leather Reporter.—The trouble 
with Young America is that he wants to 
step on the gas and sidestep most every- 
thing else. 





New York Evening Post.—Three Winni- 
peg labor leaders have left jail to take 
their seats in the -legislature. Strange 
how one thing leads to another these days. 


Washington Star.—Like every other won- 
derful invention, the automobile is valuable 
or pernicious accgrding to whether it falls 
into the hands of a responsible citizen or 
an outlaw. 





Cincinnati Enquirer—The old-fashioned 
man who used to retire with a few hun- 
dred dollars now has a son who spends a 
few hundred dollars each day before he 
retires. 





REASONS. VERY CLEAR 


“Let me have sleeping accommodations 
on the train to Ottawa,” I said to the man 
at the window, who didn’t seem at all con- 
cerned whether I took the trip, or stayed 
at home. 

“For a single passenger?” he finally in- 
quired. 

“No,” I replied; “I’m married, but I am 
not taking anybody with me. A single 
shelf will answer.” 

“Upper or lower?” he asked. 

“What’s the difference?” I inquired. 

“A difference of 50 cents,” came the an- 
swer. “Our prices to Ottawa are $1.50 and 
$2. You understand, of course,” explain- 
ed the agent, “the lower is higher than the 
upper. The higher price is for the lower 
berth. If you want it lower, you'll have to 
go higher. It didn’t use to be so, but we 
found everybody wanted the lower. The 
higher up some people are, you know, the 
lower they want to get in a sleeper, and 
that compels a lot of folks who prefer to 
be lower, to go higher. In other words, 
the higher the fewer.” 

“Why do they all prefer the lower?” I 
broke in. 

“On account of its convenience,” he re- 
plied. “Most persons don’t like the up- 
per, although it’s lower, on account of its 
being higher, and because when you 0oc- 
cupy an upper, you have to get up to 
go to bed, and then get down when you 
get up. I would advise you to take the 
lower, although it’s higher than the up- 
per, for the reason I have just stated, that 
the upper, is lower than the lower, be- 
cause it is higher. You can have the low- 
er is you pay higher, but if you are will- 
ing to go higher, it will be lower.” 





HIT AND MISS 

To all the goddesses that were 

I likened the fair maid I courted; 
I told her Juno fitted her 

And then to Hebe I resorted. 
She was Minerva in my rimes 

(No doubt my lines were rather flighty), 
And I remember how at times 

I pictured her as Aphrodite. 


And yet her heart I could not stir; 
In sooth, her apathy unmanned me, 
My highflown language puzzled her— 
She did not seem to understand me. 
Ah, where my days are dark and drear, 
Another youth is now in clover— 
For one who called her simply “dear” 
The cruel maiden bowled me over’ 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on: Current: Progress: in: the -Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 





Sea Waves of Seismic Origin 


Earthquakes in volcanic regions are 
believed to be intimately connected 
with volcanic action. Indeed some are 
known to be caused by volcanic erup- 
tions which they precede. The most 
logical explanation of movements of 
the earth’s crust in regions where no 
volcanic action has taken place for ages 
is that they are caused by contraction 
of the crust as heated matter in the in- 
terior of the earth cools. Obviously 
there may be tremors and quakes in 
the rock formation unger the water of 
the sea as well as on dry land. 

When earthquakes occur on or-near 
the seacoast they usually produce great 
high waves which may cause serious de- 
struction and loss of life. Not infre- 
quently these waves roll inland and 
flood land areas normally free from 
the action of the sea. In some instances 
large vessels have been carried from 
their moorings and left high and dry on 
the land. Sometimes buildings are de- 
stroyed, basins are flooded and large 
numbers of people are drowned. Sev- 
eral months ago the U. S. S. Parrot en- 
countered high waves at sea which 
were evidently caused by seismic dis- 
turbances. From the report of the com- 
manding officer we condense the fol- 
lowing: 

The Parrott was sailing out of Cor- 
into harbor, Nicaragua, with the tide 
at about low-water stand and the weath- 
ed clear and calm, though clouds could 
be seen on the horizon. There was no 
perceptible swell but breakers could 
be seen to the south of Cardon island. 
These breakers had been observed on 
entering Corinto harbor the day before 
and there had been no increase in their 
size or violence. Before the vessel had 
progressed far the commanding officer 
noted an unusually high wave rolling 
in from the sea. In reality there were 
three waves but only the first was vis- 
ible at that time. 

After hurriedly calling the men from 
all exposed places and getting the ship 


battened down she was headed into 
the wave without any diminution of 


her speed. The wave broke just be- 
fore reaching the vessel. It picked her 
up and threw her almost broadside on 
with a heavy roll, carrying her land- 
ward a considerable distance. She was 
then turned about and headed toward 
the second wave as quickly as possible. 
This one caught her before it broke, 
picking her up, giving her a heavy roll 
and also throwing her toward: the 
shore. 

The rudder was now put hard over 
and the Parrott had almost got on her 
heading to the sea, bow on, when the 
third wave hit her. This was much 
larger than either of the two. The ship’s 
bow did not lift to it but plunged into 
it, much below the crest. The crest 
swept the ship. Spray almost solid 
passed over the fire-control platform 
on top of the bridge. After the wave 
had passed the sea was comparatively 
quiet although a few lines of break- 
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ing water were encountered. A roll 
call of the men showed that the ship had 
sustained only minor injuries. 

As the ship proceeded-great areas of 
volcanic ash were noticed on the wa- 
ter. At La Union it was learned that 
San Miguel volcano ha” been active dur- 
ing the past week, throwing out great 
quantities of ashes, steam etc. Recall- 
ing that the consul at Corinto had men- 
tioned the fact that earthquakes had 
been felt there the day previous to the 
Parrott’s arrival, the three tremendous 
waves were attributed to a tidal dis- 
turbance due probably to earth tremors, 





A New Log-Splitting Cannon 
Our illustration, from Popular Me- 
chanics, shows a new log-splitting can- 
non, the invention of an Oregon man. 
After being loaded with a charge of 
less than two ounces of ordinary black 








LOG SPLITTING CANNON — 


CONCENTRATES FORCE 


blasting powder the gun is inserted in 
a hole bored in the log to be split. The 
barrel of the gun is scored so that when 
it is forced into the hole it will hold 
securely in the wood against the re- 
action of the blast. A percussion cap 
is put in place, somewhat thé same as 
in loading an old-fashioned mvuzzle- 
loading rifle, the hammer is raised and 
held in that position by a sort of met- 
al washer to which a string is attached. 
At the safe distance of 200 feet the oper- 
ator pulls this string and so discharges 
the gun. 

Dynamite and other explosives have 
long been used for splitting tough logs 
as well as for blowing out stumps and 
trees but by the old methods their use 
is always attended by more or less dan- 
ger. The new gun is said to make such 
work much safer and at the same time 
to increase the effectiveness of the ex- 
plosive by confining it and concentrat- 
ing its force just where it will do the 
most good. 








Stumps That Grow 


Sometimes shoots spring up from the 
roots or stumps of trees that have been 
felled and life continues indefinitely 
but usually the stump and the roots 
die and decay. There are instances, 
however, where stumps remain alive 
and actually grow for some time after 
the tree has been cut down, despite the 
fact that there are no new leaf-bearing 
shoots to extract the indispensable car- 
bon dioxid from the air. 

Some have supposed that reserve 
stores in the roots enable the stump to 
live and grow indefinitely but a more 
reasonable conclusion appears to be 
that the elements necessary for con- 
tinued life and growth are supplied by 
growing trees in the vicinity. In Brit- 
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ish Columbia a group of Dou 
stumps were found alive and gr), 
On digging about them it was dis 
ed that the roots of living fir 
by had formed a union with t! 
roots of two stumps and that the root 
of these were similarly connected ; 
the tap roots of the others. In [nii, 
logs of certain kinds are kept ali 
years and are exhibited as mirac|es , 
the superstitious natives, who | 
see them. 


“Invisible Light” for War Signaling 


While the World war was on the [ 
S. government assigned to a grou) of 
American scientists the problem of (ind. 
ing a light which would be visil)\c | 
those who knew of it but whic!) the 
enemy could not see. The problem was 
solved but the solution came too late 
to be used in a practical way in the war, 
The apparatus used consists essentia) 
ly of a special kind of lens, a sort 9 
“chemical eye.” This renders visil)l¢ 
ultraviolet rays which are impercep 
tible to the unaided human eye. 

According to Prof. R. W. Wood 
Johns Hopkins university, who hai 9 
prominent part in perfecting th: 
vice, it could be used to good advantaze 
by airplanes, battleships or land forces 
for signaling. It would also be u 
for guiding aviators safely to lanii 
fields at night. Aviators and others, 
vided with the special lenses of 
would be able to pick up the siz 
but the enemy, without such a 
would not even suspect the presence 
of any light. The uses of the invention 
in war, Prof. Wood believes, are vir 
tually unlimited. 





Americans are Improving Physically 
At the time of the Chicago worl«'s 
fair in 1893 Dr. D. A. Sargent, a pliysi 
cal-training expert, recorded a sect of 
figures pertaining to the physique ol 
Americans. After comparing these 
istics with the results of a recent taliu- 
lation he announces that American 
girls average an inch taller and |! 
pounds heavier now than they did then 
College men, he finds, average two inc! 
es more in stature and nine pounds 
more in weight than they did in 1. 3%. 

If increased stature and avoiriu 
pois indicate general physical improve- 
ment—and it may fairly be assumed 
that they do—it appears that t! 
pessimists who for years have fect 
dolefully opining that Americans 
going to the bow wows physica! 
and otherwise—have another ¢ 
coming. 

It is true that the consumption o! 
bacco, particularly in the form of ci 
ettes, has been on the increage durins 
the period covered by the figures. 
girls have gone in more and more (or 
dancing, late hours, low-neeked go’ 
and the sheerest and lightest of atti 
some of them have even acquired 
cigarette habit. Both sexes have ti 
eled at a swifter pace than any of t! 
forebears and have formed habits t! 
theoretically at least, are deleteri 
to the health. 

If our race has improved physic: 
as Dr. Sargent’s figures show must \\' 


conclude that dancing, decollete gow): 


the use of tobacco and other things » 
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much and so frequently deplored and 
censured are less ruinous than the re- 
formers would have us believe? It 
has been conclusively proved time and 
again that indulgence in tobacco, in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, un- 
hvgienie dress, late hours etc., weaken 
the constitution and undermine the 
health. 

Doubtless if the matter could be sift- 
ed to the bottom we should find that 
Americans nowadays are better physi- 
cally than Americans of a generation 
and more ago because they go in more 
for athletics, give their bodies more 
and better attention, have more time 
for recreation and relaxation and in 
general live more hygienically. All 
these things, it may be, not only serve 
in & measure to counterbalance the 
harmful effects of modern bad habits 
but make us physically superior to our 
predecessors. 


Wings of Butterflies and Moths 


\s most people doubtless have ob- 
served, the wings of butterflies and 

ths are not only beautiful but ex- 
traordinarily delicate. They are cov- 
ered with a fine dust or powder which 
is easily brushed off if we touch them. 
When these creatures are caught in a 
storm this powder may all be blown or 
washed off, leaving only the delicate 
veins and a thin transparent membrane. 

Viewed under the microscope, Sci- 
ence and Invention tells us, this dust 
is found to consist of numerous plates 
which overlap each other like the shin- 
gles of a roof. On more minute ev “i- 
nation each of the plates or scales is 
discovered to be made up of a blade 
or scale proper and a base or place of 
attachment, the entire scale resembling 
a leaf. 

The seale consists af numerous fine 
tissues running from the base to the 
lobed tip. In reality these lines are 
tiny tubes, designed probably for con- 
ducting air. When light strikes t'e 
tubes it is refracted and broken up into 
its component colors the same as when 
it falls on a prism. To this is due the 
bright color of the wings, the multi- 
plicity of color being caused by the ar- 
rangement of the tubes on the scales. 


Sun to Forecast Weather 


Pointing out that weather conditions 
on the earth depend largely on the 
sun, a Canadian astronomer suggests 
that general weather conditions may 
be accurately predicted six months or 
“i year in advance by carefully observ- 
ing that orb. He says that it may be 
necessary to study the sun and keep 
records for 50 or 100 years more before 
it will be possible to foretell the amount 
of precipitation, temperature etc. months 
in advance but he-is confident that this 
bility will be attained eventually. 








Fossilized Blood Corpuscles 

Prof. R. L. Moodie of the University 
of Illinois reports having found in one 
of the bones of a dinosaur unearthed in 
the Como fossil beds of Wyoming ovoid 
bodies which had the appearance of 
blood corpuscles. By reason of the fact 
that European scientists have found in 
prehistoric bones similar bodies which 
they regarded as fossilized blood cor- 
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puscles he is inclined to believe that 
what he observed was nothing less. Al- 
though -blood corpuscles have never 
been found in the bodies of Egyptian 
mummies, he says, traces of blood in 
them are readily discernible. Red blood 
was found in the body of a mammoth 
found in the frozen tundra of eastern 
Siberia where it had been buried for 
about 175,000 years. Scientific tests 
showed this blood to be similar to that 
of the elephant of modern times, 


Motor Exhaust Furnishes Hot Water 


The modern auto has become a won- 
derful institution. Not only does it 
provide locomotion, by simply pouring 
into a tank a liquid that looks like 
water, but it also makes its own elec- 
tricity for lighting and _ starting, it 
blows its own horn, and in many cases 
it is used as a house and home for its 
owners. 

Many refinements have been added to 
the auto. One of the latest is an attach- 
ment patented by Rumery and Spates, 
of Eastport, Me., by which the exhaust 
gas is made to heat water. When the 
regular muffler is cut out, the exhaust 
passes through a secondary muffler 
which is connected up with a tank of 
water in such a way that the water be- 
comes heated. In many cases it is very 
desirable to have a supply of clean hot 
water on tap, for making hot drinks, 
washing dishes, bathing etc. 





Potash from Sand 

A plant is being constructed to ex- 
tract potash from a peculiar kind of 
green sand found in considerable quan- 
tities in New Jersey. The sand is said 
to contain seven or eight per cent of 
this chemical which is indispensable 
as a fertilizer and in numerous indus- 
trial processes. Lime and brick are to 
be turned out as by-products of the 
plant, it is announced. 








Prehistoric Life Traced to New Jersey 


What is believed by the finder to be 
the oldest remains of prehistoric life 
on earth have been uncovered in the 
marl pits at Marlton, N, J. Prof. J. H. 
Ruckman, federal geologist, has found 
shells which he declares to be 15 mil- 
lion years old. Traces of giant lizards 
and. huge animals long extinct are 
among other specimens which have 
been brought to light in that tranquil 
and seldom-heard-of Jersey town. 

The discoveries, according to the 
authority, give Marlton the greatest 
range of such specimens in the world, 
extending from the period when shell- 
fish represented the only animate life. 
The find of the shells is said to upset 
all calculations as to the age of the marl 
deposits in that part of the country. 





Science Mitigates War Horrors 
— War-making devices, explosives etc., 
are ever being made more dealy and 
more destructive, yet such strides have 
been made in providing hospital care 
and medical and surgical attention that 
war is now but little less humane than 
it has been in the past. Official figures 
show that the mortality rate among men 
in the late war suffering from gunshot 
wounds was only 8.26 per cent as com- 
pared with 13.6 per cent among soldiers 
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in the Civil war. This improvement 
was due partly to more scientific sur- 
gery and better hospital facilities, part- 
ly to the use of small hard bullets in- 
stead of large soft ones such as were 
used in former wars. Of the 224,000 
American soldiers treated in army hos- 
pitals for wounds, more than 158,500 re- 
covered sufficiently to return to active 
service on the battle front. 

Wearing Qualities of Paint Tested 

In order to determine the wearing 
qualities of various paints and varnish- 
es and consequently their efficiency 
as preservative coatings for wood, met- 
al ete., the U. S. bureau of standards 
brushes samples onto panels of wood 
and metal which are then exposed on 
special racks placed on the roof of a 
building. Here sun, rain, heat amd cold 
act on them under the most severe 
conditions so that the relative value of 
each coating is plainly indicated. Sam- 
ples submitted by manufacturers are 
tested in this way. Laboratory tests 
are also made with a view to determin- 
ing purity of ingredients used by manu- 
facturers as well as to working out 
improvements in formulas. 


Guns Will Hit Targets at 30 Miles 

Speaking at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Dr. E. A. Eckhardt declared that it 
may soon be possible to make perfect 
hits with cannon at ranges of from 25 
to 30 miles. Necessary precision in 
sighting will be obtained, he said, with 
the aid of a galvanometer which is ca- 
pable of measuring velocities down to 
1/1500 second. 


Concrete Water-Storage Tanks 


The U. S. bureau of standards has test- 
ed water-storage tanks made of a 1:2:4 
concrete mixture and found that, though 
there is some loss of water due to ab- 
sorption, tanks made of such a mixture 
are sufficiently water-proof for all prac- 
tical purposes when the material is 
handled properly. 

“I say, porter, did you find 850 on the 
floor this morning?” 

“Yes, suh. Thank you suh.”—Brown Jug. 


Welcome 
. 

To Trial Subscribers 

If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for eight weeks, we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
youarethejudge. Please note that if yours is 
an eight weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1433, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be June 18th. With that issue 
we will stop sending you the paper unless 
you have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the paper 
be sure to let us have your renewal in 
good time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar fer renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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WE DOINGS OF CONGRESS fj] 





HE biggest fight in the senate in 
connection with the $500,000,- 
000 naval bill was relative to the 
disarmament .feature which has been 
steadily pressed from the first by Sen- 
ator Borah of Ida. The Borah resolu- 
tion was passed without a dissenting 
vote. It “authorizes and requests” the 
president to invite Great Britain and 
Japan to send representatives to a con- 
ference on naval expenditures with the 
view of making a substantial annual 
reduction of ship-building programs for 
the next five years. But when Senator 
Walsh of Mont. offered an amendment 
to suspend American naval construction 
for six months until the conference 
could be. arranged, and to suspend con- 
struction in part or in whole in case an 
agreement should be reached, it was de- 
feated by a vote of 37 to 29. 
A more decided defeat was met by 
Senator Walsh’s amendment authorizing 
the president to appoint a representa- 


- tive to sit with the disarmament com- 


mission of the league of nations “in a 
consulting capacity.” As soon as the 
league was mentioned a scrap was start- 
ed. Senator Lodge denounced the meas- 
ure as a side-door entrance of America 
into the league, and declared the peo- 
ple had decided against it and the presi- 
dent had stated he would not enter it. 
“I.do not propose, for one, to join in 
any way this league of nations,” he 
said, “and I do not propose to enter any 
side door or back gate.” 

Senator Walsh argued that it followed 
the administration policy of appoint- 
ing representatives to sit with the su- 
preme council and the reparations com- 
mission. Senator Watson of Ga., Dem., 
who was elected as an anti-league can- 
didate, seized the occasion to make a 
speech condemning the league. He de- 
clared the pending amendment would 
be an entering wedge for participation 
in the league, and when the beginning 
was made the damage would be done. 
The vote was along party lines except 
for three Democrats voting against the 
measure with the Republicans, defeat- 
ing it 42 to 22. 

Senator Lenroot of Wis. offered an 
amendment to deduct $15,000,000 from 
the $90,000,000 provided to continue the 
1915 building program on the ground 
that $15,000,000 additional had been 
adopted by the committee to begin work 
on two airplane carriers. Party lines 
disappeared in this fight, 10 Republi- 
cans and 10 Democrats voting for the 
amendment, which was lost. 

Senator Lenroot and Senator Wil- 
liams. of Miss. agreed, in the speaking, 
that the United States should be con- 
tented with the second largest navy. 
It was argued that Great Britain needs 
the largest, owing to her situation and 
the necessity of importing her food and 
clothing. Senator Williams declared 
that an American navy 70 per cent as 
strong as that of Great Britain would 
have an advantage over it, due to the 
fact that the British navy must be scat- 
tered among its possessions in all the 
seas of the world. Senator Poindexter 


_of Wash,, in charge of the bill, repeated 
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his declaration for a navy second to 
none. “If I wanted to bring about a 
war with Japan or Great Britain,” he 
said, “I would advocate a little, weak 
navy.” 

The next move to retard the naval 
program was made by Senator King of 
Utah. He proposed suspension of work 
on all the six new battle cruisers ex- 
cept the Saratoga, and on all of the six 
superdreadnoughts. The first he said, 
were but six per cent completed and the 
latter had progressed but 16 per cent. 
He declared that Great Britain had ac- 
cepted our challenge in building by 
planning four super-Hood vessels which 
would make the American vessels ob- 
solete before they could be completed. 
He also argued that construction should 
be deferred until the value of big ships 
in naval warfare could be determined. 
The bill was finally passed by a vote 
of 54 to 17, five Republicans and 12 
Democrats opposing. 

An amendment to reinstate 110 mid- 
shipmen who had “flunked” at the naval 
academy last January and had been 
forced to resign brought on much argu- 
ment and criticism of the authorities 
at the academy. The assertion was made 
that the students received very little 
instruction, owing to the fact that most 
of the teachers were officers detailed 
for land duty, ignorant of their sub- 
jects and with no experience in teach- 
ing. The amendment passed reinstating 
the students to a lower class. 

The creation of a $100,000,000 federal 
farmers’ export financing corporation 
was proposed in a bill by Senator Nor- 
ris of Nebr. This government agency 
would sell American farm products 
abroad, act as agents for producers and 
make advances to buyers. Senator Nor- 
ris said it was designed to provide a 
“middleman” between American pro- 
ducers and European consumers. He ex- 
pects co-operative institutions to be 
organized abroad which will in turn be 
guaranteed by an organization of banks 
and perhaps in some instances, by. the 
governments. He declared the American 
farmer was entitled to the use of the 
government money involved because 
in the operation of the grain corpora- 
tion there was a net profit of about $70,- 
000,000 paid into the U. S. treasury. 

The soldier bonus question will be 
considered by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Sénator Penrose, chairman 
of the finance committee. Cost, meth- 
ods of administration and other prob- 
lems will be considered. 

The house passed the $100,000,000 de- 
ficiency appropriation bill after thresh- 
ing out all the items at length. The sum 
includes $200,000 for prohibition en- 
forcement. In the senate great indig- 
nation was expressed at the size of the 
deficiency bills which have come into 
the present congress, totaling about 
$500,000,000. Senator Curtis of Kans. 
recalled a statute passed 15 years ago 
which makes it a penal offense for ex- 
ecutive officials to obligate the govern- 
ment for deficiencies not authorized by 
congress. “This thing ought to be stop- 
ped,” said the senator, “and is going 
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to be stopped if I can have my w., 
about it.” If the threats are carrie; 
out, heads of government bureaus vio- 
lating the statute in the future may fin, 
themselves ‘subject to dismissal, {5 
heavy fines and even to a term in p: 
on. Since President Harding warn.) 
against this practice some time ag 
is very likely improvement will be mai. 

Since the passage of the deficien 
bill the house has been principally e)- 
gaged in the discussion of the pack 
control bill. 


In the Senate 

Senator Lenroot’s resolution authoyr- 
izing a general survey of agricultur:| 
conditions by a join congressional con- 
mittee was adopted and sent to the 
house. 

Recent disorders in the coal minin: 
region along the Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia border will be investigated by a 
senate committee in accordance with 4 
resolution introduced by Senator John- 
son of Calif. Senator Kenyon, chair- 
man of the committee on education ani! 
labor, will take charge personally. 

Senator Norris, chairman of the agri- 
culture committee, wrote to the hea: 
of all national farmers’ organization, 
warning them that they are being i) 
fluenced against the federal trade co. 
mission by food profiteers whose crim: 
the commission has exposed. 

Hearings are being conducted by th 
finance committee on tax revision, and 
Senator Smoot announced that it is 
quite possible that taxes will have to bh 


- increased instead of diminished. 


The McLean amendment to the nava! 
construction bill was adopted whereh, 
submarine construction will be con 
tinued and provided for out of the $90.- 
000,000 carried for the continuance of 
the 1916 building program. 

The LaFollette amendment was.adopt- 
ed requiring officers at the head of the 
flying branch of the naval service to 
have had flying experience. 

The Kenyon amendment was adopted 
preventing aliens from holding office in 
the Virgin Islands and making the in- 
come tax laws applicable there. 

Secretary of Labor Davis asked con- 
gress for a $1,000,000 deficiency ap- 
propriation to meet the expenses incur- 
red by his department in regulating im- 
migration. 

In the House 


Speaker Gillett introduced a_ reso- 
lution to amend the constitution so as 
to prohibit polygamy, due to the fact 
that present conditions in some states 
do not prevent plural marriages. 

The interstate commerce committee 
made a favorable report on the Sweet 
bill for the consolidation of various 
government agencies for the relief of 
former service men. 

A class for physical exercize has been 
started for representatives in the house 
office building under the direction of a 
sergeant of the marine corps. The 
Swedish system of. physical training 
used by the marine corps will be em- 
ployed. The congressmen who organ- 
ized the class sent out a notice to all 
members guaranteeing that the course 
will “make fat men lean and lean men 
strong; hot days cool, and tie a can to 
sleepless nights and lost appetites.” 
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AROUND THE HOME _ ||\|I/ 





Alfalfa, the Farmer’s Friend 


Alfalfa has become one of the most 
popular as well as one of the most 
valuable of forage plants on American 
farms, supplying excellent green pas- 
ture and making abundant nutritious 
hay. The name, of Arabic origin and 
meaning “the best fodder,” is quite ap- 
propriate. Farmers favor this clover- 
like forage plant for three principal 
reasons, namely: it yields heavy crops 
of forage or hay; being a legume, it 
enriches the soil by adding to it nit- 
rogen from the air; it is hardy and a 
single seeding under favorable condi- 
tions is sufficient for several years. 
Ordinarily a good “stand” will last for 
four or five years. The writer knows a 
field that has produced three good cut- 
tings of alfalfa hay yearly for the past 
eight years and is still fairly good, al- 
though June grass is now crowding out 
the alfalfa in places. 

Alfalfa is native to the Southern part 
of Europe. It is believed that the per- 
sians were the first to cultivate it, in- 
troducing it from Greece about 490 B. C. 
When -first brought into the eastern 
part of the United States it was called 
lucerne, from the canton of Lucerne 
in Switzerland. This name is still 
used occasionally but “alfalfa” is by 
far the more generally used. 


The roots of the alfalfa plant pene- 
trate deep into the soil and grow as 


large as a man’s finger, sometimes 
larger. This is a disadvantage when 


the ground is to be broken up as the 
roots are tough and hard to cut. The 
mechanical improvement of the soil 
and its enrichment due to the fixation 
in it of nitrogen in a form available for 
other plants, however, more than off- 
set this disadvantage. The increased 
fertility of the soil is clearly indicated 
by the deep green color and the thrifty 
srowth of succeeding crops. Because 
of its extensive root system alfalfa 
successfully weathers drouths that 
would be fatal to most other forage 
plants. 

Alfalfa does not do well on poor land. 
Efforts to grow it where the soil is 
sour,” damp or sticky are practically 
futile. However, by applying lime to 
correct acidity and by proper draining 
inost soils can be made suitable. Al- 
falfa delights in rich, limy soil, particu- 
larly if it is moist, deep and underlaid 
by an open subsoil. 

No matter how well the soil may be 
chemically and physically adapted to 
the growing of alfalfa it is impossible 
to get a stand if certain bacteria are 

cking in it. These micro-organisms 

use the growth of tubercles on the 
roots which in some way gather and 
tore nitrogen from the air. They are 
resent in the soil where alfalfa has 
crown but if one does not wish to take 
chance—and usually no-one can af- 
ford to do this—it is best to supply 
them artificially. 

This may be done by scattering over 
the seed before sowing fine dust obtain- 
ed from a field where alfalfa has lately 
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been grown. Thus the bacteria will go 
onto the new field with the seed and 
multiply to meet the requirements of 
the plants. Another way and perhaps 
a more certain one is to scatter the dust 
broadcast over the field before seeding. 
Still another method is to soak the seed 
before sowing in water containing soil 
from an alfalfa field. A fourth method 
—probably the surest of all—is to wet 
the seed thoroughly with a weak solu- 
tion of glue and then mix with it dust 
from an alfalfa field until earch seed gets 
some dust stuck to it. Bacteria “cul- 
tures” are also sold, for treating the 
seed. 

Most Northern farmers prefer to sow 
alfalfa seed in the spring. In the South 
it may be started in either spring or 
fall. In many sections it is sown witha 
“nurse crop” such as barley, oats or 
wheat to keep weeds down. Care must 
be taken to avoid sowing the nurse crop 
too thick else it will smother out the 
alfalfa as well as the weeds. In some 
instances the nurse crop is harvested 
and then the field is mowed at intervals 
of three or four weeks to keep weeds 
in check and give the alfalfa plants a 
chance to get rooted. 


Usually it is not advisable to crop al- 
falfa the first year, although moderate 
pasturing in the fall should not hurt 
it if the ground is dry. The main thing 
at first is to give the alfalfa the best 
possible chance in order to make sure 
of a good start. After that it may be 
pastured or cut for hay and its yield 
will steadily increase if commercial 
fertilizer or manure is applied from 
time to time. Annual production of 
from 10 to 15 tons of hay per acre are 
not unusual. 


And Still We Import Meat 


Figures just issued show that during 
1920 the United States bought 160,000,- 
000 pounds of meat from other coun- 
tries. Most of this was New Zealand 
lamb. However, in 1914 we imported 
just twice as much meat as we did last 
year. 

We could raise all our own meat if 
we wanted to; with all the idle land we 
have, it is an economic waste to bring 
in meat from across the ocean. Dur- 
ing and after the war, feed was so high 
that raising stock for market was a 
regular gamble. But there is always 
going to be a good demand for meat in 
this country, and someone is going to 
make a lot of money producing it, in 
spite of the trusts, high freight rates 
and profiteers. 


When Auto Engines “Pump Oil” 

All automobile engines give a certain 
amount of trouble owing to the leakage 
or “pumping” of oil from the crankcase 
up past the pistons into the combustion 
chamber. Usually it is the front cylin- 
der that behaves the worst. The gas 
vapor, owing to the forward motion of 
the car, tends to flow back toward the 
other cylinders, thus leaving the front 
cylinder imperfectly supplied. This 
leads to misfiring, and the fouling of 
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the spark-plug and piston. Going up 
and down hill the front cylinder gets 
either too little or too much oil; hence 
it is generally the one that balks first. 


After an auto has run 10,000 miles 
or so itis a good plan to put two leak- 
tight piston rings in the front cylinder 
at least—better still in all cylinders. 
The ordinary split ring can be used 
for the third ding. This will give the 
piston sufficient oil but still prevent 
too much “pumping,” and it will also 
give the engine more power. 

It is quite customary to use a heavier 
oil after an engine has been run a year 
or so. The theory is that this oil com- 
pensates for the wear of the pistons 
and cylinder walls. However, there are 
drawbacks to heavy oil, and it should 
be used sparingly. Sometimes a very 
light oil will remedy “pumping” when 
a heavy oil will not. 

The most important thing of all is to 
drain out the old oil every 1000 to 
2000 miles, wash the crankcase out with 
kerosene, and refill with new oil. The 
old oil has lost its lubricating qualities 
and it is poor economy to use it again 
even if it is filtered. Fresh oil and 
good oil will save many dollars and a 
lot of trouble. The old oil can be used 
in making barn paint by mixing the 
desired pigment with it.and adding a- 
bout the same quantity of linseed oil. 





Some Practical Pointers 


Each week you should have one 
“nothing-in-particular-day”—a day for 
which you have not arranged to do any- 
thing definite. - This will give you a 
breathing spell. You can then take a 
realizing look around and see What it 
is that you want to do most—and do 
it. If you keep nose to the grindstone 
day after day and month after 
month you might as well be a China- 
man and be done with it. 

Yes, there are such things as white 
blackberries—and they are red when 
they are green. The present writer 
raises a few white blackberries. They 
are interesting as a novelty but are 
hardly worth bothering with. There 
are also white strawberries. But these 
white berries are all very tender and 
they can’t compete with the standard 
sorts. 

Old-fashioned names are coming in 
style again. It was only a few years 
ago that girls regarded themselves curs- 
ed for life if their parents gave them 
such plain names as Jane, Mary, Mar- 
tha, Matilda, Elizabeth etc. Now there 
is a bumper crop of these old names. 
“Mary” is heading the list, according 
to latest count of birth announcements 
in both England and this country. Name 
the new girl baby “Mary” therefore, if 
you want to L-. in style—though Mary 
will probably wish later that you had 
chosen Sayde, Phyllis, Feodora, Theo- 
dolinda or Cuticura. 

Say it with concrete, and then it will 
keep said. We are not boosting the ce- 
ment trust; we merely want to remind 
you, for your own good, that concrete 
is a wonderful material and that it lends 
itself to a thousand uses. The agri- 
cultural department at Washington will 
send you free a bulletin on how to make 
and use concrete. 
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From OTHER LANDS === 





BRITISH ISLES 


No Peace in Ireland. Murder and re- 
prisals, fighting, burning and ambush- 
ing continue their course in Ireland 
without a sign of peace on the horizon. 
The last tabulation received of one 
~week’s activity in the bloody isle shows 
25 soldiers and police killed and 32 
wounded; eight murders and six at- 
tempted murders of civilians were at- 
tributed to the Sinn Fein; 11 assaults 
were made on occupied barracks and 
49 raids on the mails. At Dublin a 
bloody riot occurred when soldiers ap- 
peared in the streets accompanied by 
young women, Civilians tried to sepa- 
rate the girls from their escorts and 
many were injured. 


Elections to the new parliament of 
Ulster were attended by many fights 
and several deaths. Many appearing to 
vote found that others had already vot- 
ed in their names. Many of the voting 
booths were attacked by bands armed 
with sticks and the voters driven away. 
Unionists carried the election and will 
have about 40 members in the parlia- 
ment to 20 for the Sinn Feiners. 

The Sinn Fein admitted that the burn- 
ing of the beautiful custom-house at 
Dublin was a military operation and 
a “complete success.” Premier Lloyd 
George speaking in parliament said that 
the damage could not be made good out 
of the British treasury, as it was wan- 
ton destruction by Sinn Feiners, and 
that the loss was estimated at nearly 
$10,000,000. 

The custom-house was the most im- 
portant administration building in Ire- 
jand and many valuable records were 
destroyed, but it was found that the 
safes were undamaged and that impor- 
tant documents in large stone-roofed 
vaults escaped the fire. Some of the 
bodies found in the ruins showed that 
trapped raiders had preferred to com- 
mit suicide by shooting rather than to 
let themselves be burned. The British 
government has announced that a large 
force will be sent into Ireland to make 
a systematic “round-up of the rebels.” 


Ambassador Harvey Stirs London. 
The new U. S. ambassador to the court 
of St. James gave London a thrill and 
furnished a subject of animated conver- 
sation without saying a word. He was 
seen to drive through fashionable Hyde 
Park in his little Ford car, and instead 
of looking apologetic about it he had 
his hat tilted at a rakish angle and 
blew his horn lustily at the crossings. 

Some of the papers commented that 
the ambassador had given the Ford new 
standing and that Englishmen need no 
longer confine themselves to the side 
streets and out-of-the-way places when 
in their “flivvers.” Mr. Harvey set the 
English a good example in economy 
and democracy for in spite of their 
great national debt and comparative 
impoverishment following the great 
war they are still strong on keeping 
up appearances, making a show of 
wealth and avoiding personal exertion. 

They bow down to the god of snob- 
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bery and will lick the very boots of 
the aristocratic. They need some plain 
lessons, and evidently Ambassador Har- 
vey had that idea in view; he wanted 
to show that even if a man holds a high 
position, he should still conduct him- 
self like a sensible, plain citizen and 
not be ashamed to save money or do 
things for himself. Many Americans 
have been doubtful about the fitness of 
Col. Harvey for the highest diplomatic 
post in the world, but if he keeps on as 
he has been going he will be a great 
power for good, in bringing the world 
back to a normal and rational state, 


Shaft to American Soldiers. On a 
rocky promontory of Islay island, Seot- 
land, the memorial shown in our cut 
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was erected to the American soldiers 
who went down with the Tuscania and 
Otranto, the British transports sunk 
off the Scotch coast during the war. The 
monument consists of a granite shaft 
60 feet in height erected by the Red 
Cross. 


Memorial Day in England. The grave 
of every American soldier in Great 
Britain was decorated on Memorial day 
by members of the American Legion. 
As a special event of the day a bust of 
George Washington was presented to 
the English by the Sulgrave Institution 
and other American organizations and 
was unveiled in St. Paul’s cathedral, in 
London. Dean Inge paid a tribute to 
the American dead and Ambassador 
Harvey made a short speech. Messages 
were read from President Harding, Gen. 
Pershing and former Ambassador Da- 
vis. eae 

London Dead at 10 O’clock. Ameri- 
can tourists are not tarrying long in 
London now owing to the early closing 
laws. No candy, cigars or cigarettes 
may be purchased aftéf eight o’clock 
at night; a drink may not be bought 
after 10 and none consumed publicly 
after 10:30. At only a few places may 
the traveler find something to eat after 
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10 o’clock, and after the theaters they. 
is nothing to do but go to bed. Ameri- 
can travelers who are out for a good 
time usually hasten on to Paris. One 
reason for the early closing is the scy,p. 
city of coal caused by the continuance 
of the miners’ strike. Lloyd George, 
who has made great efforts to bring 
about a settlement, has threatened to 
force both sides to arbitrate. 





Admiral Sims Praises British. The 
presence of Admiral Sims of the U. §, 
navy in London was the occasion of a 
dinner in his honor at the Pilgriins’ 
club and laudatory speeches by Brit- 
ish naval men. Admiral Beatty calle] 
Admiral Sims the “father of gunnery,” 
one of the“world’s great naval men 
whose coming to Europe in the time of 
the war saved the world. The Ameri- 
ean admiral said that the British were 
disposed to give the American fleet too 
much credit and added: “The British 
grand fleet was the keystone in the »|- 
lied arch, without which you in this 
country would today be speaking Ger- 
man with a very strong English ac- 
cent.” He added that he regretted that 
the question of the destruction of the 
enemy never arose since the enemy 
would not come out to be destroyed. He 
modestly protested that if any other 
American naval officer of the required 
rank had been sent to Europe the re- 
sults would have been the same, 


FRANCE 


Parliament Supports Prime Minister. 
After long and acrid debates in the 
chamber of deputies relative to the gov- 
ernment’s management of the German 
reparations ‘matter Premier Briand 
boldly faced the members and stated 
he had brought about the fulfillment of 
the agreement and that he stood on his 
record. Many of the members demand- 
ed the occupation of the Ruhr, but the 
minister replied that the Germans hai 
agreed to pay up and he had confidence 
in the Wirth government. 

He was taunted with changing his 
policy and of giving away too much 
to the allies, but he replied that 
France needed the moral support of 
America and Great Britain, and that he 
did not wish it again in the isolated 
position of 1870. M. Briand explained 
his acts and called for a decision, re- 
minding the deputies that they too ha 
to assume their responsibilities. His 
policy was indorsed by a vote of 419 
to 171. The senate later voted conii- 
dence in the premier by a majority o/ 
277 to 8. ; 


President Appeals to King. Accordin¢ 
to a story published at Paris Presiden! 
Millerand made a direct appeal of pro- 
test to the king of England with regar'! 
to Premier Lloyd George’s speeches 011 
the Silesian situation in which he op- 
posed the French attitude. As a result 
the king was said to have called in the 
prime minister for a little lecture. [Je 
is quoted as saying: “Under your skill- 
ful ministry, my dear Lloyd George, Ww: 
have civil war in Ireland. India, Egy»! 
and Mesopotamia are rising. Canada 
and Australia are disturbed over tl 
idea of independence and the countr) 
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has been paralyzed by a coal strike for 
more than a month, Between ourselves, 
do you think it an opportune moment 
to excite France against us by your 
unlucky words?” Lloyd George’s an- 
wer was not revealed. 





Decorate Graves in France. American 
Decoration day was observed every- 
where an American soldier is buried 
in France. The principal ceremony 
was held at the great cemetery at Sur- 
esnes where U. S. Ambassador Wallace 
delivered the principal address. Gen. 
Allen, in command of the expeditionary 
forces on the Rhine, also paid a tribute 
to the hero dead, and Gen. Petain re- 
sponded for France. Mme. Millerand, 
the wife of the French president, 
brought a huge set piece of poppies in 
the name of the children of France, 

After the speaking the American 
band played a funeral march while a 
procession of fatherless French child- 
ren earrying American flags marched 
through the cemetery dropping flowers 
on the graves. Speaking of moving the 
soldiers’ bodies, Ambassador Wallace 
said: “If their mothers could be here 
and see what I see they would not de- 
prive their boys of their places in this 
field of honor.” 

Gen. Petain declared France would 
ever guard the graves of the American 
soldiers there with veneration. There 
are 77 groups of American graves in 
France with many others isolated, but 
not one of the 40-odd thousand failed 
to receive a little flag and a poppy- 
dotted wreath, 


Germany Pays Billion Marks. A Cou- 
rier from Berlin redched Paris on sched- 
ule time and paid over the first billion 
marks of the reparations debt. The 
first payment was in bonds to the 
amount of $200,000,000, of which $80,- 
(00,000 is payable in New York, and 
other large sums in London and Paris. 
The second instalment, completing the 
billion, was in German treasury notes. 
The beginning of the reparations pay- 
ments by Germany is having a profound 
effect on exchange throughout the 
world. One result is that American dol- 
lars are going down—which means that 
sterling, francs, marks, lire etc. are get- 
ting worth more. 


GERMANY 

Germans Convicted of Cruelty. At 
Leipzig former German soldiers are be- 
ing tried before a German court, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the peace 
treaty, for cruel treatment to allied 
prisoners in war time. The first man 
tried was Sergt. Heynen, middle aged 
and the father of nine children. Against 
him appeared 16 English witnesses, 
who accused the sergeant of kicking, 
beating and stoning British prisoners at 
the Herne prison camp. Heynen replied 
that he could not understand English, 
ind since the prisoners were uninclin- 
ed to work he had to use his fists. He 
received a 10-months prison sentence. 
The second defendant’ was Capt. 
Mueller, who was sharply rebuked by 
the judge for his careless and disrespect- 
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ful attitude. He seemed to regard the 
trial as a farce and himself a patriot. 
He was sentenced to six months. Both 
officers said they had merely treated 
their prisoners in the same brutal way 
their own officers had treated them. 


Silesian Issue Awaits Decision. The 
Poles are retaining possession of the 
part of Upper Silesia seized by Kor- 
fanty, but their hold is weakening as all 
parties await the decision of the su- 
preme council of premiers at Paris. The 
Polish premier, Witos, unable to solve 
the problem, offered his resignation, 
which was not accepted. England has 
sent four entire divisions to the field in 
accordance with the promise of Lloyd 
George, who wants a prompt settlement. 
Premier Briand of France desires to 
have an investigation conducted first 
but it is believed the two premiers are 
getting closer together on the subject. 
The insurgent Poles have been accused 
of many atrocities. A party of soldiers 
were reported to have appeared at the 





Duke of Ratibor’s castle at Dauden and. 


to have forced the daughters of the 
duke, young princesses, to serve them 
food and costly wines, after being strip- 
ped of all clothing. 


Plan to Tax Wealth. Chancellor 
Wirth has announced that in “working 
out paying for German liberty” the 
classes which made no real sacrifices 
during the war must “stand the gaff.” 
He declared that heavy taxes would be 
placed on improvidence, extravagance 
and luxury, which will be indicated in 
the manner of living of the various 
classes of citizens. He advised the 
Germans in a speech at Freiburg that 
they must buckle down, grit their teeth 
and pay off the debt, Referring to the 
socialists he declared the people must 
not lose themselves “in cosmopolitan 
dreams.” 


NORWAY 


Strike Affects Country. A general 
strike has been called throughout Nor- 
way and the government has called in 
troops to protect Christiania and other 
cities. The sailors went out first on a 
proposed wage reduction of 33 per cent, 
and soon many of the municipal plants 
were also closed down by the strike. 
When the railroad men quit work the 
army and navy were mobilized, the gov- 
ernment declaring the strike organized 
by the bolsheviki for revolutionary pur- 
poses. Many clashes occurred between 
the strikers and the police. All news- 
papers have suspended publication ex- 
cept the socialist organs, which con- 
tinue to report the situation as highly 
pleasing. Strikes, violence, sabotage 
and bloodshed always please the pro- 
fessional revolutionists. 


HOLLAND 


Former Kaiser Stirs Anger. Wilhelm, 
who used to be emperor of Germany, 
decided to go into the real estate busi- 
ness at Doorn to the extent of selling 
a strip of wooded land of his estate, 
outside his fences, for building lots. He 
quickly “got in Dutch,” with the idea. 
The government on learning of it pro- 
hibited the felling of the trees, and the 
town decided to buy the tract and pre- 





serve it for a park. The people of Doorn 

resented the attempt, for a tree is ven- 

erated in most of Europe, and they look 

— at their troublesome neigh- 
or. 


RUSSIA 


Vladivostok Seized by Troops. Vlad- 
ivostok, the principal coast city of East- 
ern Siberia, was seized by anti-bolshe- 
vist troops formerly commanded by the 
late Gen, Kappell. A new government 
was set up with M. Merkudoff as gov- 
ernor, but it is believed that Gen. Sem- 
enoff, the Cossack anti-bolshevist, was 
interested in the movement and will 
later take direction. The Japanese con- 
sider the seizure, which cost only about 
20 lives, as a reactionary movement 
following the expectation of the evac- 
uation of Siberia by the Japanese 
troops. The troops seizing the city are 
said to be opposed to the Chita govern- 
ment in the Far East as well as the so- 
viet government of Russia. 


TURKEY 


Execution Stirs British Wrath. Great 
Britain and France have threatened to 
side with the Greeks fighting the Turk- 
ish nationalists. The British were 
aroused by the hanging at Angora of 
a British-Indian subject, Mustapha 
Sachir, who was sent by the govern- 
ment to improve relations with the 
Turks. The Turks, influenced by the 
Russian bolshevists, decided to treat 
him as a spy. The French recently re- 
jected the Turkish nationalists’ pro- 
posal for a revision of the earlier agree- 
ment and the Turks are now alarmed at 
the presence of the French army of 
80,000 in Syria. 

The Greeks claim to have repulsed 
Turkish attacks in Asia Minor with 
heavy losses and to have driven the 
Turks from their positions. The Turks 
accuse the Greeks of killing 10,000 civil- 
ians in the Brussa area and have re- 
sponded by arresting Greek priests and 
teachers. They have also asked Jugo- 
slavia to send an army to the Bulgarian 
frontier to aid against hostile Bulga- 
rian bands. 


PALESTINE 

Revolt Against Native Ruler. Trans- 
Jordania is ruled by Prince Zaid, the 
third son of the king of Hedjaz, but the 
natives prefer to come under the Brit- 
ish administration of High Commission- 
er Sir Herbert Samuel. Accordingly 
revolts have been reported, and in a 
pitched battle the prince’s forces are 
said to have been defeated with a loss 
of 100 men. 


CANADA 

Would Bar Hearst Papers. In the 
Ontario provincial legislature a reso- 
lution was adopted calling for the ex- 
clusion from Canada of the Hearst pub- 
lications. This was done during the 
war, but now conditions have changed 
and the deputy postmaster-general for 
the Dominion gave it as his opinion 
that the publications cannot be exclud- 
ed. The Canadian law permits the cir- 
culation of any mail matter that is not 
refused in the United States, and it was 
further pointed out that the publica- 
tions in question are allowed to cir- 
culate in the British Isles. 
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NEWS NOTES YY 2 





No Roosevelt Holiday. A bill passed 
by the New York legislature to make 
Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday a legal 
holiday in the state was vetoed by Gov. 
Miller. 


Memorial Tree Planted. As part of 
the commencement day exercizes of the 
N. Y. Institute of Applied Agriculture, 
a white oak tree was planted in soil 
collected from every state in the Union 
and from every country associated with 
the United States in the World war. 
More than a year was taken to collect 
the soil from the various countries. 





Cloudburst Starts Fire. A cloudburst 
flooding the basement of a _ building- 
supply plant in Lynchburg, Va., heated 
many barrels of lime and started a fire 
which destroyed a five-story building 
and caused damages of $100,000. In 
fighting the blaze one fireman was kill- 
ed and another injured when a heavily 


charged electric cable broke and fell 


on them. 


Thought Hold-up a Joke. When four 
masked men entered the store of J. G. 
MeVicker, of Adamstown, W. Va., and 
ordered him to throw up his hands he 
thought some friends were playing a 
joke on him and did not comply withthe 
demand. Thereupon, he was shot twice 
and is now in a critical condition. The 
robbers looted the store but got less 
than $8. 


Mexico Takes Laborers Home. A Mex- 
ican steamer recently left Los Angeles 
with 1500 destitute Mexicans aboard. 
The vessel was chartered by the Mexi- 
can government for the purpose of ‘re- 
turning to their homes all Mexicans in 
southern California who were out of 
work and without money. 


Railroads to Meet Water Rates. As 
the result of a conference held in Chi- 
cago by officials of transcontinental 
railroads, rates will be reduced on 
freight shipped from Pacilic, Atlantic 
and other overland points. All classes 
of import and export freight are in- 








cluded in the decision. The lowered 
charges are intended to meet water 


competition through the Panama canal, 
which has been so cheap that nearly all 
freight shipments of late have gone by 
water rather than by land. 


Limit Lawyers to $3000? If a bill 
which has been introduced in the Flori- 
da legislature becomes law, lawyers in 
that state will not be allowed to earn 
an income over $3000 a year. All nfoney 
in excess of that amount would be turn- 
ed over to the state for apportionment 
among the counties for advertising and 
charitable purposes. If there are any 
lawyers in the legislature it is not hard 
to guess how they will vote. Most 
legislative bodies are made up of four- 
fifths lawyers and two or three-fifths 
attorneys. 


Harding at Pohick. In an address in 
the historic Pohick, Va., Episcopal 
church, where George Washington once 
worshiped, President Harding declared 





- that there was no longer any sugges- 


tion of conflict between the North and 


South—their combined efforts being 
made now to save the civilization of 
the world—and in that effort the soul 
of the nation had been found. The oc- 
easion of the address was the unveil- 
ing of a memorial to several men who 
had served in the World war. 





Settle Suit Over Hymn. After 15 
years litigation by the heirs of J. P. 
Webster, author of the famous hymn, 
“In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” the case 
has been settled by a payment of $56,- 
000 by the publishers, the Ditson Co. 





Oklahoma Race Riot. One of the most 
serious wars between whites and ‘ne- 
groes that the country has even seen 
broke out at Tulsa, Olka., as the result 
of the threatened lynching of a negro 
who had assaulted a white woman. The 
rioters burned many blocks in the ne- 
gro quarter of the city. Thousands of 
negroes were driven from their homes, 
and some were burned alive. There 
was promiscuous shooting and scores 
of people were killed or injured. Troops 
finally took control to restore order. 


Build Ship for Japan in U. S. The 
Japanese naval commission has award- 
ed a contract for the construction of a 
20,000-ton fuel supply ship for the 
Japanese navy to the New York Ship- 
building Co. Captain Yokura, chair- 
man of the commission, said this con- 
tract was proof that Japan desired only 
friendly relations with this country. 
This is her first order in this country 
for many years, England generally be- 
ing entrusted with all such work that 
is not done at home. 





Hawaiian Labor Shortage. A com- 
mission of citizens of Hawaii which was 
sent to this country by the Hawaiian 
general assembly to lay before Presi- 
dent Harding the labor conditions in 
the islands declare that the labor prob- 
lem there is serious, owing to a shortage 
of farm help. They appeal to the United 
States for relief. The Japanese ques- 
tion is not critical in Hawaii, though 
43 per cent of the laborers are Japan- 
ese, against only two per cent on the 
Pacific coast. The president has a 
first-hand knowledge of conditions in 
Hawaii, having made a trip to the is- 
land soon after he was elected to the 
senate, 





German Language Again Taught. Re- 
sumption of the teaching of German 
has been authorized in the schools of 
the District of Columbia after having 
been eliminated from the curriculum 
since 1917. The discontinuance was 
occasioned by action of congress which 
expressly stipulated that none of the 
money appropriated at that time for 
the school should be used in teaching 
German. The language will be made 
an elective subject. 


States Protect Child Workers. A 
statement issued by the labor depart- 
ment says that in all but four states 
the minimum age by law now for child 
labor is placed as high as 14 years and 
in seven states it is 16 or 17 years. The 
eight-hour day for children under 16 
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is recognized in 29 states. In 41 state. 
there is some sort of prohibition «)- 
plying to night work by children unde; 
16 years of age. The prevailing mini- 
mum age for mine-workers is 16, yt 
employment of boys of 14 years of ave 
is still allowed in 10 states, and six 
have no minimum age for such work. 


Jail Harvard Teacher. For assaulting 
a negro policeman with a knife, J. A, 
Duncan of Columbia, S. C., an instruc. 
tor at Harvard, was sentenced to three 
months in jail. The policeman said he 
found Duncan and a young woman |vit- 
ering in a doorway and on speaking to 
them he was attacked with a knife. 


Condemns “Automatic” Education. |) 
a recent address at Boston, President 
Lowell of Harvard in deprecating the 
“press-the-button” system of education 
said that Americans are the most me- 
chanical people in the world. “They 
want to get up a machine for every- 
thing,” he declared, “and go through 
life touching buttons, and conclude they 
have an education.” True education 
must “draw out” the student and deve!- 
op his individual initiative, he said. 


Would Spank Divorcees. After marry- 
ing a man.aged 52 to a woman aged 23, 
Rev. F. W. Betts, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
expressed his sentiments as to such 
marriages. “Civil laws and not church 
laws should govern conditions of mar- 
riage,” he declared on returning the 
license to the city clerk, “and this 
case is enough to: make one wish he 
had a right to administer a good spank- 
ing and make it a part of the record.” 


Educational Methods Need Change. 
Dr. E. R. Smith, a prominent Baltimore 
educator, déclared in an address at 
Washington that radical changes are 
necessary in the education of children. 
A child should be allowed to develop «!! 
the ability in him, he asserted, but that 
is impossible when all are put through 
the same course. Good teaching, he 
added, means making the pupils per- 
form without too much outside 
gestion. This system, he said, is be- 
coming more common in the United 
States and is changing the whole meth- 
od of education. 


sug- 


Fire Insurance Combine Charged. Thv 
New York legislative committee hear 
testimony to the effect that the New 
York fire insurance exchange monopo- 
lizes the fire insurance business. |! 
was alleged that 10 leading fire insur- 
ance companies hold out $10,000,000 an- 
nually in unrevealed profits. The pub- 
lic pays five per cent extra in order to 
pay for this grab, according to Samuel 
Untermyer, committee counsel. 


Drivers Neglect Safety Rules. In 4 
statement based on-four years of ob- 
servations made at grade-crossings of 
railroads, C. W. Galloway, vice-pres!- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio rai!- 
road, states that only one out of four 
automobile drivers use the necessa! 
precautions. He says it is impossible 
to eliminate all grade-crossings, an‘ 
that not until all drivers give 100 per 
cent co-opération can accidents be de- 
creased as they should be. In the four 


years from 1914 to 1917, some 4300 per- 
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sons were killed at grade crossings in 
auto accidents and 12,750 were injured. 
This is an average of three persons kill- 
ed and eight injured every day of that 
period, which Mr. Galloway says is a 
“waste of humanity for the nation.” 
Fifteen per cent of the crossing acci- 
dents on the B. & O. in 1920 occurred 
where there were watchmen on duty; 
27 per cent where there were electric 
bells in perfect working order and 58 
per cent where there were warning 
signs. 

Charlestown Keeps Name. Women 
voters who took an active part in the 
campaign against changing the name of 
proud old Charlestown, W. Va., to 
“Charles City,”- were elated when the 
voters decided by‘a large majority to 
retain the name by which the city has 
been known ever since its foundation 
in the early days of the republic. When 
the result was made known bells were 
rung for an hour, followed by a parade 
in which practically the entire popula- 
tion joined. There is some confusion 
between Charlestown and Charleston; 
hence the proposal to change the name 
of Charlestown. 


Immigrants Pack Incoming Ships. In 
a frantic endeavor to get to this country 
before the new immigration laws went 
into effect, June 1, ships arriving in 
this country before that date were 
crowded with foreigners eager to make 
their home here. The immigration com- 
missioner fears there are more already 
started from their native lands and now 
on the way here than can be admitted. 
Under the new three per cent immigra- 
tion law the number of immigrants 
who will be admitted in June is as fol- 
lows for the leading countries: United 
Kingdom 5923, Norway 930, Sweden 
1531, Denmark 433, Netherlands 276, 
Belgium 119, France 437, Switzerland 
287, Germany 5219, Finland 238, Africa 
nine. 


Whisky-Laden Schooner Seized. A 
coast guard cutter on patrol duty off 
Cape Romaine, S. C., captured the Am- 
erican schooner E. M. Skinner with 45 
barrels of whisky in cargo. The seiz- 
ure was made on receipt of warnings 
that liquor was being smuggled from 
the Bahama islands to Chesapeake bay. 
The seven armed men of the schooner’s 
crew were taken in custody. 


Kings Yield to Franklin. At a recent 
auction in Philadelphia documents sign- 
ed by royal personages centuries ago 
brought only from $1 to $14 each while 
in original essay by Franklin went 
for $270. A decree signed by Louis 
XIII of France went for $1, and a pa- 
per signed by the famous Louis XIV 
sold for only $3.75. A signature of 
Napoleon I brought $6 while a letter 
signed by James II brought $14. Much 
higher prices were paid for documents 
concerning the American revolution. 


The 








Governor Adjourns Assembly. 


Ohio senate and house failing to agree 
on a date of adjournment, Gov. Davis 
issued a proclamation under authority 
of an old statute, adjourning the as- 
sembly indefinitely, This law has never 
been used by any governor before. 








(7 Gems From Exchanges {f] 


Marshall Mountain Wave.—Uncle Peter 
Drewry, not being seen on the streets for 
a few days, aroused suspicion, and a dele- 
gate was appointed to investigate. They 
found him lying in bed in the best of 
spirits. Upon being asked what the mat- 
ter was he said: “The rooster has not 
crowed yet.” And it was found out later 
that said rooster died three days before of 
old age, being 10 years and nine months 
old. 








Wynne Progress.—Lew Davis has a coat 
that will last him a long time, for he says 
he only wears it to church or court, and 
Lew is a little shy of both places. 


Conway Log-Cabin Democrat.—Singing 
last Sunday night at S. B. Oliver’s was turn- 
ed into a wild cat chase which lasted almost 
all night. 


Wheatland Gazette—The senior class 
play, “All-of-a-Sudden Peggy,” drew a big 
crowd, who enjoyed it with one or two ex- 
ceptions. A hard thunder storm broke in 
the first act, and those on the stage could 
not speak loud enough to be heard, and 
then they were more or less annoyed and 
disturbed by two or three kids who sat in 
the front row and dragged chairs back and 
forth across the floor chiefly to demon- 
strate to all present that they had no man- 
ners nor very little sense. It certainly is 
disgusting to a degree to either attend a 
show or take part in one where unruly 
children are allowed by brainless parents 
to cut up any kind of capers they may 
think of. 





Searcy Citizen.—Miss Celesta Sollins had 
the misfortune of getting her face scalded 
last Thursday when a pie which she was 
cooking exploded. The pie was closed too 
tight and happened to burst while she was 
near. 


Harrison Times.—Bill Byrom has put in 
a big watermelon patch for all of us. 





THE INFANT TERRIBLE ~ 

Charlie—Do you know when a baby be- 
gins to think? 

Henri—Why, sure. 

Charlie—Well, when? 

Henri—Mine began to think that I ought 
to walk the floor with him the first week 
he arrived in the house.—Yonkers States- 
man. 





Pa—Tommy, I am not at aH pleased with 
the report your mother gives of your con- 
duct today. 

Tommy—I knew you wouldn’t be, and I 
told her so. But she went right ahead 
and made the report. Just like a woman, 
ain’t it? 

A guest who was doing full justice to 
the excellent dinner provided by his host 


was being watched with great interest by 
the little daughter of the house. At length 








she said, “Oh, I do wish you were here 
to dinner every day.” 
The guest beamed with satisfaction. 
you, my dear? Why?” he inquired. 
“Because there won’t be anything cold 
to eat tomorrow!” 


Mother—Willie, every time 
naughty I get another gray hair. 

Willie—Goodness! You must have been 
a terror. Look at grandpa! 


“Do 


you “are 


“Mummy, I’m goin’ to give Auntie Maud 
my spade and pail.” 

“What for, Willie?” 

“So she can kick it.” 

“Kick it?” 

“Yes. Daddy said we would have a lot 
of money if auntie would kick the bucket.” 





A SPRING POEM 
Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fate we much deplore. 
It took its heavy woolens off 
And then was seen no more. 





Merchant—Your friend seems 
shabby. Can’t he afford a new suit! 

Mr. Quick—Yes, but he’s so ticklish that 
he can’t let a tailor measure him for it.— 
Walla Walla Bulletin. 
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Pathfinder Policy on Advertising. 





We make every effort to exclude from the Pathfinder 
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SYNOPSIS 
Hilary Askew, a young American 
a large lumber camp in Canada, 
scrupulous owner of an adjoining camp, and Morris, Hil- 
ary’s former managér (replaced by Connell, the foreman) 
are plotting to get control of, and their schemes threaten 


forester, 
which Brousseau, un- 


inherits 


to ruin him financially. By knocking out Black Pierre, 
bully of both camps, Hilary gains a fighting reputation 


which makes it impgssible for him to get a man to take 
over the lease of Leblanc, his chief jobber, who has 
broken his contract and quit. Meantime he has met 
Madeleine, daughter of the Seigneur who formerly owned 
the estate. She will not meet him on friendly terms and 
he believes she is a partner to Brousseau’s schemes. 
Nevertheless he falls under the spell of her beauty and 
charm. Hilary’s cutting of logs is lost through a break 
in the boom, and only an $8000 loan from Connell saves 
him from utter failure. Soon after, the men strike for 
more pay and a saloon is opened in St. Boniface against 
Hilary’s orders. In attempting to close the _ saloon, 
Hilary is stabbed, but Connell and Madeleine arrive in 
time to save him. He is taken to the chateau where he 
soon regains health under Madeleine’s care. The affair 
brings the workmen to their sense and they return to 
work at the same wage. 


This was good news. It was now Sep- 
tember, and in little more than a month 
the snow should extend considerably their 
cutting area. “I tell you, Lafe,” said Hilary, 
“it’s too late this year, but next summer 
we'll introduce modern methods and double 
our output with steam skidders and log- 
loaders. If we can show people what sort 
of winter crop we’ve cut there’ll be no diffi- 
culty about raising the capital.” 

“Well, now you're talking the way I like 
to hear,” said Lafe enthusiastically. “I tell 
you, Mr. Askew, it just makes me tired to 
see them teams snaking the logs through 
the trees, when a good modern log-loader 
would swing up 300 log feet a minute. I 
guess with a few improvements like that 
this country wouldn’t be so bad after all.” 

So they discussed their plans, until Made- 
leine, coming in, drove Connell away. Hil- 
ary would not ask him about his assailants, 
and Lafe was glad to-avoid the subject. It 
was Father Lucien who took it up later, 
when Hilary was convalescent. 

He hemmed and hawed a good deal, and 
finally the truth came out. It would be 
easy enough to get the police up from Que- 
bec, but the quartet would have to be laid 
by the heels before the advent of winter 
made further action impossible for months. 
Of the four, Pierre had disappeared. He 
might be anywhere along either shore; he 
was always a bird of passage, and wanted in 
a dozen places.” To look for him would be 
like looking for a mole in a pasture. Le- 
biane was said to have gone into the woods 
for the winter to trap, having apparently 
abandoned his pretense of a sub-lease on 
the Ste. Marie limits. Simeon Duval was 
running his saloon wide open, and “Swear- 
ing that, Hilary having assdZeltd him, he 
had struck with his knife in self-defense, 
while in a half-stunned condition. Little 
Louis, his brother, scared out of his wits, 
had been to see Father Lucien with a view 
to making his peace. 

The chances of accomplishing much by 
police aid were not, therefore, hopeful. 
Hilary knew that his reputation would up- 
hold Simeon’s contention, to the extent, at 
least, of enabling the man to escape with 
a nominal penalty. It would be undignified 
and revengeful, and even ridiculous to go 
to Ste. Marie and thrash Simeon, a much 
older man, because of the stab. On the 
other hand, it was still more ridiculous that 
Simeon should be brazening it out in Ste. 
Marie and selling brandy there as if noth- 
ing had happened. The situation was cer- 
tainly a perplexing one. 

Hilary had no desire to punish Louis any 
further, though he meant to deal with 
Pierre and Leblane when the opportunity 
arose. He meant to rid the community of 
them and Simeon; but he had a strong 
man’s reluctance to call upon the law to 
avenge a physical assault. In the end the 
priest went away with the understanding 
that Louis was forgiven, and with no deci- 
sion taken as to further action. 
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“But what strength! What power, mon- 
sieur!” he said admiringly, clenching his 
hand over the muscles of Hilary’s arm. “Do 
you know, monsieur,” hecontinued thought- 
fully, “I have often thought that a priest 
in such a district as this needs the mus- 
cularity almost as much as the goodness! 
Ah, Monsieur Askew, if I were your age, 
and of your strength, what would I not 
do!” 

To Hilary his convalescence was a fore- 
taste of paradise. Edmond Rosny came in 
only for formal visits now, twice or three 
times a day; but it was wonderful to see 
Madeleine, whom he knew that he loved 
with all his heart, about his bedside all 
day long, and then about his chair, wait- 
ing on him, anticipating his wishes, until 
he felt ashamed to be so helpless, her pride 
gone, her scorn gone, her enmity as well. 
She was very quiet in those first days, 
when the beauty of reviving life was stir- 
ring in the sick man’s heart and casting 
a glamor about everything; remorseful, 
humble, very restrained. When Hilary learn- 
ed of the part that she played in his res- 
cue, and thanked her gratefully, she could 
not meet his eyes. 

Then came the first day on which he was 
permitted to leave his room. Leaning on 
Madeleine’s arm, he had gone out to feel 
the wonder of the sunshine and the crisp 
autumn air. The birch leaves were now a 
flaming red, the asters had sprung up pro- 
fusely everywhere, mingled with golden- 
rod; in swampy places the blue gentian 
was beginning to appear. They went out 
into the weed-grown garden at the back 
of the chateau, moving slowly toward the 
sun-dial there, about which the shadows. 
of the nodding asters vied with the sun. 
They sat down upon the stone garden seat, 
riven by years and weather. 

The garden had originally been laid out, 
more than a century before, in imitation 
of the formal gardens of France of the 
period, with terraces and statuary. The 
yew, which had once been clipped irto 
symmetrical shapes and patternings, had 
long since grown into a thick and impene- 
trable hedge, the roses had become briers, 
the walks, once graveled, were hidden un- 
der weeds and the leafy debris of many 


autumns. Everything was in ruin; and 
vet Hilary had the sudden, inexplicable 


sense of having come home. 

“Mademoiselle Rosny,” he said, “we are 
going to be good friends in future, aren’t 
we? The good-will goes with your kind- 
ness, even if it does not go with the trees.” 

She broke down. “What must you think 
of me!” she cried. 

“T think ” began Hilary 

She sprang to her feet, facing him. “That 
I knew of the plan to cut your boom! Yes, 
I did know, but only a little while before 
it happened. And—listen!—I was on my 
way to you, to warn:you when the horse 
bolted. And the shock of the fall made me 
forget for a few moments afterward. But 
then it was too late!” 

Her words flung a great burden from Hil- 
ary’s mind. He had never been able to 
reconcile the thought of her guilt in the 
conspiracy with his knowledge of her, his 
conception which was almost knowledge. 
Yet he realized that his attitude had been 
rather that of one who condones an offense 
than of acquittal. 

“I was sure you could not have known— 
I tried, at least, to make myself believe you 
did not know, in spite of your words,” he 
said. “Mademoiselle Rosny, I ask only one 
thing; it was not Baptiste?” 

“Jean Baptiste? He is incapable of such 
acrime! Monsieur Askew, I do not know 
who it was, save that it was some man em- 
ployed by—by. him, probably from Ste. 
Marie. And because I had known—that was 
why I told you that it was too late for the 
—the good-will. That was why I was un- 
happy, and seemed in trouble, on the day 
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wnen you met me riding, afterward.” She 
raised her head and met his eyes at last. 
“And I went to you that night and asked 
you to leave St. Boniface because I knew 
that Edouard Brousseau”—she hesitated 
at the name—“meant to kill you. He had 
hinted as much to me. He made me think 
you were an avaricious, greedy, grasping 
American, come to plunder our trees, but 
| could not be an accomplice in your death.” 


“I presumed once,” began Hilary quietly, 
though his heart had suddenly begun to 
hammer, “to ask you a question about Mon- 
sieur Brousseau which angered you. Wheth- 
er he meant so much to you. I dare”—he 
took her hand in his—“to ask it again.” 


“No,” she said in a whisper, looking down. 
“He never meant so much—I know it now 
—and since that day when he let me see 
the evil in his heart he has meant less than 
nothing.” 

Her breath came and went quickly as she 
spoke; she was afraid; she tried to with- 
draw her hand, but he was standing be- 
side her, holding it fast. She knew that if 
she looked up she would be unable to re- 
sist him; but already he had drawn her 
into his arms. “I love you, Madeleine.” 

She did not try to disengage herself; she 
was trembling, and he could not see her 
face. “Madéleine! Tell me——” 


He was conscious of a stupendous fear; 
all the future hung upon that instant, and 
still she gave no sign. “Won’t you look at 
me, Madeleine? Won’t you speak to me?” 


At that she raised her head, and flung it 
back with a proud gesture, and looked into 
his eyes. “I love you, Hilary,” she an- 
swered, with pride that forbade denial or 
coquetry. And Hilary feared no longer. 
Everything was changed to joy that seem- 
ed to blaze about him, lighting up the 
day. 

For a long time that morning they forgot 
everything except their happiness. It was 
not for an hour, perhaps, not until Hilary 
began to speak of his hopes for the future 
that she remembered what she had to 
say. 

“I should have told you,” she said. “she 
waiting must be so long. My father would 
never consent—never, Hilary.” 

“We'll make him,” said Hilary, lightly. 
sut she was very serious now, and Hilary 
had to fall into her mood. 

“What has your father against me,” he 
asked, “except my cutting down his trees? 
\nd, as for that, a man who sells his prop- 
erty, or rights over it, surely can never 
justify himself in bearing ill-will to those 
who purchase from him?” 

“It is not that, Hilary. Ht is because—- 
well, first, because you are an American, 
He does not love the English, but he hates 
Americans. He thinks that they betrayed 
Canada in 1783.” 

“IT don’t know how, 
hand in it.” 

“But your nation did. You see, Hilary, 
after Wolfe took Quebec we French cher- 
ished the hope of regaining our land again. 
Even in those days the Rosnys held high 
offices here. A Rosny was ruler of the land 
in the days of the Intendants. Then when 
the Americans rebelled most of the French 
fought against them, but there were many 
who hoped to regain their French citizen- 
ship, or at least to become independent. 
But after the English were beaten America 
abandoned us—at least, that is my fa- 
ther’s view. And because the people are 
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satisfied under English rule, and loyal, he 
resents it and broods over it.” 

“But that is all ancient history,” said 
Hilary, laughing at the absurdity of the 
idea. As a key to conduct, the seigneur’s 
antiquarian motives appeared impossible. 

“Not to my father,” answered Madeleine 
sadly. “You don’t know how cramped our 
lives are here, and how old things and mem- 
ories' are cherished and preserved. And | Ap A 4, FA 
then my father’s brooding over these things the — af dandru® and Salting malin two 
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live very good or useful lives, and fought 
a good deal as well. My father fought 
a number of duels, and at last he wounded 
a friend so badly that his life was de- 
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ried my mother, who did not care for 

social life there any more than he did 


then, and they spent more and more of each 
year in the chateau until she died. Since 
then we have lived here the whole year 
round. And he has become more and more 
a recluse, reading his books and dreaming 
his dreams.” 

She smiled. “He is very good and very 
just,” she said tenderly, “but he has let 
his dreams take hold of him too much. And 
they are bound up with his craze for the 
land. He wants the seigniory to remain 
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me as an accessory of it.” 

She hesitated. “Hilary.” she continued 
presently, “that is how it was arranged that 
I was to marry—him.” Hilary noticed her 
unwillingness to pronounce’ Brousseau’s 
name. “It was because he has a hold on 
the seigniory, and if my father lost it | 
the shock would kill him. | 

“W hen—he—was a boy, working for my | 
father here, he had ambitious dreams, like F 










so many young Canadians. My father be- 
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BREAKING CROCKERY IN EUROPE 
PEAKING on the Silesian situation 
S caused by the Polish insurgent Kor- 
fanty’s raid and seizure of disput- 
ed territory, Lloyd George said: “Chil- 
dren of the treaty cannot be allowed to 
break crockery in Europe with impun- 
ity.” The picturesque phrase summed 
up the situation forcibly. 

The British prime minister in a pre- 
vious speech had declared that Poland 
owed her existence to the treaty, which 
she did not altogether merit in the late 
war since about half of the Polish sol- 
diers fought on the side of Germany. 
She had not strictly earned her free- 
dom; it had been given to her by others. 

The Polish people who had glorious- 
ly turned back the tide of Mohammedan 
conquest in the 17th century under the 
leadership of their great king Sobieski, 
and thus saved civilization, had been 
submerged, their name removed from 
the map of Europe, for more than 100 
years. Poland was first partitioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria in 
1772, and the final partition took place 
in 1795. The Poles hailed Napoleon as 
a liberator, but with the failure of the 
Russian campaign their hopes fell and 
their condition finally became worse 
than before. With the failure of their 
revolution of 1830 they were extin- 
guished as a nation. 

Poland owes its present existence to 
the victory of the allies over Germany 
and the provisions of the Versailles 
treaty. But no sooner did she come to 
the surface than she began to strike out 
in all directions and to make herself an 
“enfant terrible” among the nations of 
Europe. No sooner were boundary 
lines set up around her than efforts 
were made to push them back on her 
neighbors. Russian territory was grab- 
bed first, and when the bolsheviki were 
about to crush the “little upstart,” 
oo came to the rescue and saved 

er. 

But as soon as the Poles could get 
their breath they started again. Vilna 
in Lithuania was seized by Zellgouski 
in spite of the terms of the peace agree- 
ment. The Warsaw government dis- 
avowed the act, but the insurgent has 
remained in possession of the city and 
is a popular man in Poland. 

When the Silesian plebiscite provid- 
ed for by the treaty gave most of Up- 
per Silesia to Germany the Poles again 
broke loose. “Insurgent” Korfanty 
seized the territory they could not car- 
ry in the election, and the Warsaw gov- 
ernment once more “disavowed” the 
seizure. Of course the Poles knew that 
the cities and territory seized could not 
be added to Poland without the consent 
of the allied nations, but they counted 
on the advantage of approaching the 
final settlement with a “fait accompli” 
—a fact accomplished—a _ diplomatic 
term similar in meaning to the old say- 
ing, “possession is nine points of the 
law.” 

In this last action the Poles made 
their grab from Germany on the as- 
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sumption that Germany would not be 
allowed to strike back. The burden 
rests on the allied nations, which are 
insisting that the treaty terms be car- 
ried out and that Germany disarm. Po- 
land accordingly makes it embarass- 
ing for the allies, and Lloyd George at 
last expressed his impatience very em- 
phatically. The “turbulent nobles” 
ruined Poland in the past and reduced 
it from a proud and independent state 
to non-existence. But this turbulence 
is evidently not a trait of the nobility 
alone but of the whole nation. 

Poland has‘been erected into a new 
nation of 160,000 square miles and 37,- 
000,000 population. She is now in the 
same class as France, and even Ger- 
many, in size and resources. She has 
more territory and almost as much pop- 
ulation as Italy. She is six times as 
big and populous as her old enemy 
Austria; four times as big and five 
times as populous as Hungary, and four 
times as big and eight times as populous 
as Bulgaria. She is away ahead of 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Greece and her other minor neighbors. 

So she has nothing to complain of 
and much to be thankful for. She will 
become a great and powerful nation 
if she can develop a sense of responsi- 
bility and restraint. But see how she 
kicked out the great Paderewski, after 
he had patriotically used up all his for- 
tune in her interest. She must do bet- 
ter than she has been doing or she will 
not retain the sympathy of the onlook- 
ing world. 

But, after all, Poland is by no means 
unique in her aims and aspirations. 
Other “children of the treaty”’—yes, 
and the parents too—have shown de- 
cidedly similar attitudes. Europe and 
a part of Asia has been a “grab party” 
since the war. No sooner was Germany’s 
yoke taken off the neck of Rumania 
than the latter pounced on Hungary. 
Greece, whose king tried to help the 
Germans and was driven out, received 
many advantages from the treaty; but 
not content with that she called back 
her, bungling king and proceeded to 
grab more in spite of the disgruntled 
allies. 

D’Annunzio was another insurgent 
who tried to snatch the extra coveted 
morsel that could not be secured at 
the peace table. The Belgians, who for 
a while had practically no country left, 
thought it perfectly proper that a part 
of Holland, a neutral nation, should be 
carved off for her benefit. Japan, 
though viewing the battle from afar 
for the most part, felt that for that rea- 
son she should be entitled to a large 
portion of China, one of the allies. The 
leading allies, of course, took what they 
wanted at the peace table in a more 
orderly way—there was none to dis- 
pute. 

The whole world, that is, the allied 
world, condemned Germany for her sel- 
fish and egotistic plans to_meet her 
needs for expansion by unceremonious- 
ly taking territory and property from 
her neighbors. Germany was right- 
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fully condemned. Yet practically a) 
of the allied nations since the victor 
have openly displayed the same greedi 
ness, and many little wars have bee 
started in order to realize their ambi 
tions for more territory. The prin 
ciple of “self determination” was gen- 
erally interpreted, in practice, to mea: 
that each one should get all he could 
for himself, on the broad excuse that 
he wanted it. 

Modern nations with all their modern 
enlightenment acted at-the close of th: 
war very much in the way nations hav: 
played the game for several thousand 
years. There was not the same bar 
barity but there was much of the sam: 
selfishness. The victors did not put 
the vanquished to the sword or mak: 
slaves of them, but they took a carefu! 
inventory of their property and pro- 
ceeded with a systematic division o! 
the spoils. In this instance there wa: 
a striking poetical justice in the pro- 
cedure, for Germany started the wai 
with the simple purpose ~f taking the 
property of her neighbors and the na- 
tions that might assist them. It was a 
case of the robber having to pay. 

Germany should pay and pay dear- 
ly, and the allies will not fail to col- 
lect. But that should not serve as a 
sufficient precedent for ‘ "gs that 
want more territory to start campaigns 
of collection. The thing must stop som: 
time, and the further we are from the 
heat and excitement of the war the 
less pardonable that sort of thing be- 
comes. The allies cannot afford to hold 
Germany powerless and at the sam 
time permit other nations to assaull 
her. 

Poland is violating the treaty, and 
her offense is all the greater since sh« 
owes everything to the treaty. Fair 
play demands that if Germany is to be 
held to the terms of the treaty Poland 
should also be so held. It is time to 
stop grabbing. It is time for a little 
unselfishness to make itself evident in 
the affairs of nations, by which route 
only permanent peace can be reached. 
The United States has set a pretty good 
precedent to follow. 


q 

EDERAL income tax law places 2 

tax on inheritances. The rich peo- 
ple have been trying to beat this tax by 
giving their wealth to their relations 
and friends. Now Uncle Sam come: 
along and says that unless the rich man 
does this trick more than two years be- 
fore he dies, the estate must still pay 
the tax on these gifts. So if you want 
to be generous, don’t wait till you think 
you are soon going to die, but start 
right off. Try it and see how good it 
feels. Whether you have much or lit- 
tle to give—give still; give for the sake 
of giving; it is cheap fun. 


q 
UST as they had taught us to pro- 
nounce that Pacific island of Tahiti 
“tah-hee-tee,” someone comes along and 
tells us that the natives call it “ty-tee”— 
to rime with “nightie.” Geography ain't 
what it used to be—nor never was. 
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“ing to about $850,000. 


GETTING EVEN WITH BERGDOLL 


NE of the best things, in our 
O opinion, that this administration 
has done was to order the sei- 
zure of the Bergdoll property, amount- 
The Bergdoll 
outfit have shown themselves Huns of 
the most extreme type. They are domi- 
ted by the same brutishness that led 
Kaiser Wilhelrh to plunge the world 
into war—the same insolent defiance 
of human rights that led the German 
irmy Officers to regard ordinary Ger- 
mans as mere mud. 

The Bergdolls were a Pennsylvania 
family who had piled up a big fortune 
by taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties and protection furnished by our 
laws. Yet when it came to defending 
the nation’s interests, they were dis- 
loyal; they took the stand that they 
still owed a superior allegiance to Ger- 
many. Like true Huns, they regarded 
all laws as mere “scraps of paper,” 
which had no binding force on them. 


Instead of submitting to the draft 
law, Which was justly made to apply to 
all alike, they evaded it. They believed 
that by using enough money they could 
buy immunity—and they very nearly 
succeeded. They had committed va= 
rious offenses against the law before, 
but they had always been able to buy 
their way out of punishment. 

Four million young men were recruit- 
ed into the fighting ranks of the Ameri- 
in forces, but two of the Bergdoll boys, 
with the aid of their mother and their 
lawyers, eluded the draft officers and 
went on living in idleness and luxury. 
Erwin, one of the brothers, finally gave 
himself up and he is now serving sen- 
tence in an army prison. 

Grover, the other one, was captured, 
but by a ruse which ought not to have 
deceived even a mail-order detective, 
he was able not only to escape from 
the army authorities but to make his 
getaway to Germany and from that con- 
genial vantage-point hurl back taunts 
and defiance to all concerned. A party 
of Americans tried to capture him, on 
German soil, but they were frustrated, 
and the American commander on the 
Khine apologized to Germany for this 
breach of the military proprieties. 

The cock-and-bull story which Berg- 
doll told: the army officers when he 
escaped in this country was to the ef- 
fect that he had buried a lot of gold in 
the mountains of Maryland and he 
wanted to have his liberty for a few 
days so as to go and recover it. In- 
vestigation after investigation has been 
held, but no-one has yet been able to 
find out who it -»was that was so much 
interested in that buried gold, or why. 
The officers in charge pretend that they 
believed his absurd tale, but if they 
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really believed it they must be fully 
as simple-minded as the Germans said 
we Americans were. 

Someone deliberately committed a 
great wrong, but it seems impossible 
to locate the real offender—who is 
perhaps too high up to be reached, The 
fact is that the authorities had been 
duly warned that Bergdoll was going 
to tell them this tale of buried gold and 
that it was only a trick for the pur- 
pose of making his escape. Yet in spite 
of this warning, orders were issued to 
let him go. 

Instead of sending him handcuffed, 
as ordinary prisoners would be, he 
was allowed full liberty. He was even 
permitted to dress in soldier uniform, 
as if he was a hero of the Marne. He 
was put in charge of a couple of sol- 
diers who were supposed to guard him, 
but this whole business was a farce. 
One of the guards was so small he 
couldn’t have held a cat, and the other 
was made drunk. The story reads like 
a genuine blood-and-thunder novel of 
the old school—so crude is it in. its 
features. Bergdoll of course escaped— 
probably on forged passports through 
Canada; he was able to get to Germany 
and take a bunch of money with him, 
and also a boon companion, another 
“American” of the Hun type. 

Another strange thing which was 
brought out by the investigation that 
has just been held by congress was 
that Mrs. Bergdoll and her lawyer went 
to the treasury at Washington and drew 
out $105,000 in gold coin, in exchange 
for paper. Now bear in mind that no 
ordinary American citizen could get 
even a $5 goldpiece as a memento, for 
there was a virtual embargo on the pay- 
ment of gold. And yet these favored 
Bergdolls were able to take out of the 
U. S. treasury the sum of $105,000 in 
gold! 

Someone high up must of course have 
ordered or approved all these things, 
but if the truth is known it is being 
kept secret, for special reasons of some 
sort. Mrs. Bergdoll when testifying be- 
fore the committee of congress was very 
eynical and defiant; she evidently be- 
lieved that the law could not reach her. 
In fact she had been under sentence for 
some time, for aiding her sons to evade 
the draft, but for some reason the sen- 
tence has not been carried out. She de- 
clared that she had buried the gold on 
her farm near West Chester, Pa., and 
that that was all anyone would ever 
know about it. She confessed that she 
had recently sent $10,000 to Grover in 
Germany. He, in a moment of Hunnish 
exultation, told the world that he had 
given up all allegiance to the United 
States and intended to live as a Ger- 
man citizen. 4 

This was the state of the case when, 


on the president’s orders, Col. T. W. 


Miller, the alien property custodian, 
seized the whole Bergdoll estate. As 
Grover had renounced his American 
citizenship and as we are technically 
still at war with Germany, this made 
him an alien enemy and made his prop- 
erty subject to seizure—a thing which 
neither he nor his smart lawyers had 
thoyght of. So Uncle Sam took charge 
of all the Bergdoll properties and evict- 
ed Mrs. Bergdoll from the Philadelphia 
estate known as “Bergdoll Castle.” 

This is the only way to treat Hun- 
nishness. When people think they can 
defy all laws and evade every moral 
responsibility, they must be reached 
by having their pocketbook nerve jab- 
bed. That is the only thing that will 
bring them to time. Now young Berg- 
doll will have his income cut off and he 
will have to work for a living, surround- 
ed by his beloved Hun friends. This 
is making the punishment fit the crime. 

Now, when we use the term “Hun,” 
we do not mean it as synomymous with 
“German.” Not all Germans are Huns, 
and not all Huns are Germans. When 
Kaiser Wilhelm urged his soldiers and 
people to take Attila the Hun as their 
model, he attached the name “Hun” to 
all who act in a Hunnish way. 

We say that the Bergdolls, or anyone 
who acts as they do, are Huns. And 
we believe that it is just as important 
to the decent, industrious, earnest, 
thrifty, honest, God-fearing Germans to 
track down and put down the Huns as 
it is to the rest of the world. The Hun 
is an outlaw, no matter where he is. 
It is not his nationality or race that 
makes him so; he makes himself so, 
Every true American, and particularly 
every man who has served his country, 
will feel that it is only just that the 
Bergdolls should feel the heavy hand 
of retribution. 


UDAPEST seems to be more moral 

than this country. The women’s 
clubs of that city are demanding a law 
forbidding women to wear skirts that 
are higher than 10 inches from the 
ground. Westward the course of nor- 
malcy is taking its way, and it will get 
here after a while. Meantime perhaps 
the best thing is to let the women wear 
as little as they please, as they have got 
to get it out of their system some way, 
and otherwise they might take to smok- 
ing, drink, gambling or prize-fighting. 


g 
ENSUS shows there are 790 farms 
inside of New York city. Must be 
some of those New York city “farmers” 
who write some of those articles we 
see in the agricultural papers. 


Ace the prohibition agents need now 
is a divining rod to locate liquor. 
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\{ QUESTION BOX ff 


We carinot undertake to answer personal and private 
questions, or questions of local laws, or religious questions, 
give lists of examination questions, or addresses of million- 
aires, Manufacturers or dealers, work problems for readers 
give medical advice, look up material for essays, or find 
a market for old coins, old books etc. Readers should not 
expect us to answer questions which are covered in dic- 
tionaries and ordinary reference books or which have been 
recently treated in the Pathfinder. Don’t ask for names 
of cabinet members or other facts which are covered in our 
“Q@overnment Directory’’ printed in the first Pathfinder 
of each month 








Wedding and Engagement Rings 

Ques. How did marriage and engage- 
ment ring customs originate?—Ans. The 
ring was originally used as a seal by the 
ancients. Orders were signed with it and 
the wearer represented the owner. The 
gift of a ring to another showed that the 
giver endowed the recipient with all the 
power he himself possessed. The husband 
gave his wife his ring so that she could is- 
sue commands in his name and otherwise 
represent him. Later, during the Roman 
period, the man gave the woman a ring by 
way of pledge. For a long time it was worn 
on the third finger of the left hand because 
it was believed that a nerve ran from that 
finger to the heart. 


Why Old Fords Start Hard 

Ques. When a Ford auto gets two or 
three years old it usually becomes very 
hard to start, and sometimes impossible to 
start at all unless the rear wheel is jacked 
up and the machine is put in high; then 
it starts easily. What is the cause and the 
remedy ?—Ans. Any auto should start more 
éasily when old than new, provided it is in 
proper adjustment and condition. Trouble 
may be in poor carbureter, worn pistons 
and leaky piston-rings, worn timer, worn- 
out spark-coil points, etc. But if Ford 
will start in high, with wheel jacked up, 
when it will not start in neutral, it shows 


probably that the transmission is in bad 
shape. Whole engine and transmission 


should be taken apart and reconstructed, 
after such a point is reached. Some of the 
gears, bushings or other parts must be worn 
and grinding. No half-way measures will 
reach such a case. 


World’s Altitude Extremes 

Ques. What are the highest and lowest 
points in the United States and in the 
world in general?—Ans. In this country 
Mt. Whitney, the highest point, is 14,501 
feet above sea level, and in Death Valley 
there is a depression 276 feet below sea 
level. Mount Everest in Asia, the world’s 
highest point, rises 29,000 feet above sea 
level whereas the shores of the Dead sea 
lie 1290 feet below sea level. 


Art of Tempering Copper 

Ques. Were the ancients able to temper 
copper to a greater extent than now pos- 
sible?—Ans. The general belief that the 
Egyptians were able to harden copper fur- 
ther than can be done today is a myth, ac- 
cording to the geological survey. It is 
well known to metallurgists that processes 
of rolling will harden copper to some ex- 
tent and that it can also be hardened by 
the addition of other metals. Specimens 
of so-called “tempered” copper of the Egyp- 
tians in experiment proved no harder than 
that manufactured today or to be simply 
an alloy of copper and some other metal. 


How Blue-Print Paper is Made 

Ques. How is blue print paper made?— 
Ans. In ordinary manufacture blue-print 
paper is obtained by exposing a drawing 
on transparent cloth under which rests a 
blank sheet of paper previously sensitized 
by potassium ferricyanide and citric acid. 
The sun or electric light is utilized in this 
reproduction. Blue-print paper can also be 
made at home. Heavy ledger stock paper 
is best for the purpose. Use 4 ounce of 


potassium ferricyanide to 1% ounces of 
water, and 150 grains of citrate of iron 
and ammonia to 1% ounces of water. Dis- 
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solve each separately and mix. Put in am- 
ber colored bottle and it will keep for some 
time. The paper is coated in dim light, 
with a wad of cotton, spreading the solu- 
tion evenly with long sweeps. The paper 
should then be hung in a dark place to dry. 


Paternal Ancestry of Presidents 
Ques. Have most of our presidents been 
of English descent?—Ans. Yes, 15 have 
been of English paternal ancestry, six of 
Scotch-Irish descent, three of Scotch, two 
of Dutch, one of Welsh and one of Seotch- 
Dutch. 


Bible Curiosities 

Ques. Can you tell me how many verses 
there are in the Bible and which is the 
longest and the shortest?—Ans. The St. 
James Bible contains 31,173 verses, which 
amount to 773,692 words or 3,586,489 let- 
ters. These include 1189 chapters and 66 
books. The longest verse is Esther 8:9, 
and the shortest is St. John 11:35. These, 
and other Bible curiosities, were ascertain- 
ed bya convict sentenced to life imprison- 
ment who gathered a number of points of 
general interest. Some of the most note- 
worthy are as follows: The word “and” 
occurs 46,277 times: “Lord” 1,855 and “rev- 
erend” but once, which is in the ninth 
verse of the 111th Psalm. The middle verse 
is the eighth verse of the 118th Psalm. All 
the letters of the alphabet occur in Ezra 
7:21 except the letter “J.” The 19th chap- 
ter of II Kings and Isaiah 37 are alike. The 
eighth, 15th, 21st, and 3lst verses of the 
107th Psalm are alike. Each verse of the 
156th Psalm ends alike. There are no 
names or words of more than six syllables. 


“Mikado” Does Not Term Emperor 
Ques. Why is the emperor of Japan 
called the mikado?—Ans. Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, the word “mikado” is not 


a title of the emperor of Japan. Mikado 
in Japanese means: “mi,” exalted, and 
“kado,” gate, or “exalted gate,” which 


translated, refers to any person living with- 
in the imperial palace, generally indicat- 
ing a member of the imperial family or 
court. “Mikado” can apply to the empress 
as well-as the emperor. The word has 
been so abused by some writers that the 
impression is given that it is an exclu- 
sive title of the emperor. 


Correct Spelling of “Parris Island” 

Ques. What is the correct way to spell 
the name of the large training camp for 
marines situated in South Carolina. Some 
say it is “Paris Island,” while others in- 
sist it is “Parris Island.”—Ans. This is 
one of those cases where it is most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get the people 
at large to accept a spelling of a word dif- 
ferent from that they are accustomed. Over 
a year ago it was decided by marine corps 
authorities to change the then existing 
spelling of “Paris Island” to “Parris Is- 
land.” Ninety-nine percent of the people, 
however, seem to prefer the old spelling, 
official taboo notwithstanding. 


Causes of “Glacial Period 


Ques. What parts of the world were af- 
fected in the Glacial period and what caus- 
ed this condition?—Ans. Northern Europe, 
the British Isles and the northern half of 
America, including the present New Eng- 
land states and Great Lakes region, were 
covered with ice in some places several 
thousand feet thick. The ice mass on 
North America traveled southwest and 
southeast except that portion on what is 
now Canada, which moved northeast. 
Boulders, tree trunks and fossil remains 
were transported by the ice with the result 
that the country as far west as lowa is 
strewn with foreign matter. If it was not 
for the great glacier Long Island would not 
be in existence. The cold of the glacial 
period was probably due to a variety of 
causes though science has yet to learn 
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How Henry 
Wilkinson 


Became Rich 


Althought never favored by fort 
Henry Wilkinson died leaving a 
tune. The small sums he was able to save never w 
have amounted to much but for a discovery Henry ma 
of the power of compound interest. By a simple but 
suspected method Henry Wilkinson doubled his 
and doubled it again 
Henry Wilkinson’s system is not a secret. It has nou 
to do with speculation. There is nothing left to cha 
or luck It is a sound plan of investment whict 
or anyone else can follow. * 

Write for the story of Henry Wilkinson and for 

free booklet, ‘“‘Selecting Your Investments.’’ 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 


7 per cent Interest payable twice yearly. 
Partial payment accounts invited. 


G.L.MILLER & CG. 


INCORPORATED 
R6 HURT BUYILOING 





ATLANTA Ga 
**First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 

















You Can Open 
A 6% Account 
By Mail. 


No matter where you live, yor 
can invest your savings prompt 
ly and safely with us at 6 per 
cent interest 

For 26 years we have paid 6 per cent on Two-Year 
Time Certificates and $ per cent on Certificates payable 
on demand—First Mortgage Security. Interest paid 
semi-annually, or quarterly if you wish 





If you have saved §25 or more, write today 
for booklet, ‘6 Per Cent and Safety’’. 


The Calvert Mortgage Co., 
860 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


ALL MAKE TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Underwoo 
Smiths, Royals, Oliver; 
etc., at reduced price- 


Write for our Catalog 
No. 30 for convincing 
proof, Priceslowas§ 


BERAN TYPEWRITER CO 
58 W. Washington St. Dept. 29. Chicago 


POSTMASTERS 


President Harding has ordered that whenever 
the term of office of a Ist, @nd, or 3rd class 
Postmaster expires the vacancy shall be filled 
through an open competetive examination. U. 
S. citizens (men or women) under 66 years 
may pete. C education sufficient. 
Information about all gov't examinations free. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington. D.C. 
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minute styles in fine shoes for 
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the whole family. 
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RARE COFFEES 


We are roasting rare age-mellowed coffees from the u 
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the secret. One theory advanced is that 
the continents affected were at that time 
at a higher-level above the sea and the 
land interfered with oceanic circulation; 
that vertical circulation ef the air was 
hampered and lack of moisture and carbon 
dioxid reduced the temperature of the heat 
envelope around the earth. Possibly the 
axis of the earth was inclined at a greater 
ingle. This would have brought the frigid 
zones closer to the equator. 


Thunder Storm Sours Milk 


Ques. Does a thunder storm sour milK? 

(ns. Yes. This is not due to any effect 
of the thunder but because milk will sour 
in any warm and moist temperature. Just 
before and during a thunder storm the air 
is generally quite humid, consequently, 
unless the milk is protected by refrigera- 
tion, souring is natural. It is foolish to be- 
lieve that thunder turns milk. Thunder 
is only a noise and noise cannot do any- 
thing except make itself heard. 








Living Pensioners of Four Wars 

Ques. How many pensioners of the War 
of 1812, Mexican, Civil and Spanish-Amer- 
ican wars are living?—Ans. The pension 
office reports that about 70 widows, but no 
veterans, of the War of 1812 draw pen- 
sions. Pensions are also drawn by about 
150 soldiers and over 2400 widows of the 
war with Mexico. In 1920 there were 
243,520 Civil war soldiers drawing pen- 
sions as against 271,290 the year previous. 
Of the widows, 290,100 are of that war. 
There are about 30,430 pensioners of the 
war with Spain. 


Price of Gold Does Not Vary 


Ques. What is the value of gold in this 
country ?—Ans. The price of gold, unlike 
silver, does not vary. It is fixed by inter- 
national agreement. The mint value of gold 
remains at $20.67183462 a fine (troy) ounce. 
\ troy ounce contains 480 grains. Gold in 
no matter what quantity is always measured 
in ounces, never in pounds. Gold bul- 
lion may be any degree of fineness but its 
value in any case is the same. 


Debt of England and Colonies 

Ques. What is the combined debt of 
Great Britain and all her possessions? How 
does it compare with pre-war figures?— 
(ns. The combined debt of the United 
Kingdom, colonies and possessions after 
the World war was placed at $48,500,500,- 
000 as against $9,127,500,000 before the war, 
or more than five times as much. 


Earthquake Ripples and Speed 

Ques. How fast does an earthquake travel? 
To what extent is the ground moved?—Ans. 
Earthquake ripples have an average speed 
of from 30 to 40 miles a minute—more 
than double the swiftest gun projectile. 
[he horizontal motion of the ground is 
usually less than one-tenth of an inch but 
seems greater because surface bodies are 
moved violently. Earthquakes are due to 
various causes. Falling roofs of subter- 
ranean caves cause slight tremors, those 
accompanying volcanic eruptions result 
from underground explosions of confined 
steam; others come from slumping of sub- 
marine lands along coasts of continents or 
landslides in mountain regions. The great 
destructive earthquakes are traced to sud- 
den yielding of the earth’s crust in places 
of adjustment to the cooling and shrink- 
ing interior, producing what is known as 


a “fault,” or displacement of great masses 
of rock strata. The center of these dis- 
turbances is usually from eight to 10 miles 
below the surface. From this center the 
tremor travels in concentric waves like the 
ripples produced when a stone is thrown in 
a still pool except that in the case of earth- 
quakes the tremor radiates in all directions. 
Earthquakes do not as a rule change the 
configuration of the land, their destruc- 
tiveness being due to falling buildings and 
accompanying tidal waves. 





Some Facts about Elephants 

Ques. 1. How long do elephants live? 2. 
What is the most dangerous type of ele- 
phant? 3. How much did “Jumbo” weigh?— 
Ans. 1. In its native state the elephant is 
believed to live at least 150 years. This hag 
not been determingd as the body of an ele- 
phant dying a natural death has never been 
found. They die at a comparatively early 
age in captivity. 2. The usually inof- 
fensive animal is sometimes subject to fits 
of temporary fury and in this condition is 
regarded as the most dangerous animal. 
Often an elephant is condemned by his fel- 
low creatures to leave a herd. For the rest 
of his life he must continue a solitary wan- 
derer because other herds also ostracize 
him. Such animals are known as “rogues” 
and attack without provocation. 3. “Jum- 
bo,” bought by P. T. Barnum, the showman, 
from a zoological society in England for 
$10,000, weighed six tons. He was killed 
by a locomotive in Canada in 1885. 


Oyster Can Live Out of Shell 


Ques. Does an oyster die immediately 
after being removed from its shell?—Ans. 
Oysters can live for a considerable time 
after being taken from the shell. The 
mere removal of the bivalve from the shell 
does not necessarily involve injury to any | 
of its vital structures. The heart and other 
organs have been observed to continue to | 
function just the same. If care is ex- 
ercized and the oyster is kept in a suitable 
medium so that its respiratory and other 
organs may continue to function just the 
same, there is not reason why it should not 
live any time from a few hours to a day 
or more. 








Operation of Budget System 

Ques.. How would the proposed budget 
system in this country operate?—Ans. It 
would give the executive government some 
authority in the matter of finances. At the 
present time there is no budget. Each 
department prepares its estimates without 
revision by the president or secretary of 
the treasury. The president cannot trim 
down estimates and the secretary of the 
treasury has no authority other than to see 
that estimates transmitted to congress are 
in ‘legal form. The proposed law would 
give executive heads power to revise these 
estimates and to prepare a budget telling 
in detail how much money it should take 
to run the government, at the same time 
pointing out how an income can be se- 
cured to meet the expense. 





Child Executed for Murder 


Ques. Who was the youngest person 
executed?—Ans. A search of our reference 
material shows that John Any Bird Bell, 
14 years old, who killed Richard Taylor, a 
13-year-old playmate, was publicly hang- 
ed at Maidstone, England, Aug. 1, 1831. 
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Birthplace of the Baldwin Apple 


Few apples are more popular or 
more widely known than the Baldwin, 
a bright red variety which is a favorite 
of growers in practically all apple sec- 
tions of the country. The first tree of 
this variety was a chance seedling 
which grew on the farm of one John 
Ball, near Lowell, Mass., about 1740. 
For years it was grown in the locality. 
It was long known as the “Woodpeck- 
er” or “Pecker” and at length as the 
“Butters,” from the name of a subse- 
quent owner of the Ball farm. 

Samuel Thompson came across the 
“Woodpecker” apple in the course of 
his work as a surveyor and through 
him it was brought to the attention of 








L WHERE BALOwin APPLE STARTED J 


Col. Baldwin of Woburn. The latter 
propagated it and introduced it rather 
widely in eastern Massachusetts and 
finally gave it his name. 

The original tree lived until the year 
1817 or later. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a monument which has 
been erected on the farm where it 
grew. The inscription reads: “This pil- 
lar erected in 1895 by the Rumford 
Historical Association (incorporated 
April 28, 1877) marks the estate where 
in 1793 Sam’l Thompson, Esq. while 
locating the line of Middlesex canal 
discovered the first Pecker apple tree, 
later named the Baldwin.” 

Signals Used in “Mind-Reading” 

All of us have been mystified or at 
least entertained by the numerous mind- 
reading acts that frequent our vaude- 
ville theaters large and small. Of course 
all stunts of this nature are accomplish- 
ed through trickery but it is the myste- 
rious element in the performance that 
holds our interest. Many and ingenious 
are the schemes employed by these ar- 
tists to hoodwink the audience. Gen- 
erally they are intricate yet at the same 
time appear extremely simple to the 
average mind—once the secret becomes 
known. 

The majority of acts of this character 
depend on a code of signals, a corps of 
assistants, also showmanship and patter 
of the actors. By long and exhaustive 
study and practice, the medium and the 
questioner commit to memory a system 
of signaling more or less detailed de- 
pending on the ability of the perform- 
ers and the quality of the act. 

The audience cannot comprehend 
how a blindfolded woman seated on 
the stage can name various articles 
barely indicated by her partner as he 
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passes through the aisles. In many 
cases the latter does not speak; he may 
point to an article, touch it or hold it 
up to general view. 

The puzzling mystery may be briefly 
explained as follows. If the woman is 
blindfolded so that she cannot see she 
must either depend on the manner in 
which her partner words his questions 
or, if the partner does not speak, on 
the services of an assistant with opera 
glasses who remains out of sight and 
“ommunicates to her (without know- 
ledge of the audience» guarded signals 
indicating what the articles are in ques- 
tion. This is sometimes done by means 
of an elaborate electrical apparatus put- 
ting the blindfolded woman and the as- 
sistant into communication. 


Other performers resort to the blind- 
fold trick. A thin gauze bandage is 
substituted for the one previously in- 
spected by the audience. A medium is 
thus enabled to personally witness the 
movements of her partner. Perhaps the 
partner may not speak. He will move 
swiftly and silently through the spec- 
tators indicating articles here and there, 
and the medium on the stage as quick- 
ly replies. 

This also invokes a memorized code 
system. Each movement, action, man- 
ner of indication and position of the 
partner in the audience conveys a sig- 
nal to the performer on the stage, who 
keenly watches from behind her gauze 
blindfolded, unknown to the audience. 
If the man seems to accidentally lay 
his hand on the back of a chair it may 
be a signal to his partner that he will 
ask her about a watch. If he seemingly 
unintentionally scratches his ear, that 
may mean that he will ask about an um- 
brella; if he puts one hand in his pocket, 
that will be another signal, and so on. 


Where the partner personally asks 
questions from the audience the man- 
ner of wording carries the signal to the 
really blindfolded medium. Such code 
systems are generally original with the 
individual performers, because while 
the idea is usually the same no two 
acts would want to be based on the 
same code. A great amount of time, 
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careful study and practice is necessary 
to perfect such a code, 

The Pathfinder goes to a deal of 
trouble and expense to learn the secrets 
of all stage mysteries, mind-reading 
acts, fortune-telling schemes, so-called 
“spirit” manifestations etc., and it will 
tell more about these things from time 
to time. 


One Aesop Didn’t Write 


Aesop’s story of how the slow-plod- 
ding tortoise defeated the swift hare is 
familiar to everybody, and its lesson 
is very apt and to the point. Here is 
another account of an animal race, but, 
unlike the fable mentioned, is not 
«a moral story. It merely relates to a 
matter pertaining to a cat, a dog and 
a rabbit. 

A dog and a eat were standing peace- 
fully beside each other—but we pass 
up the opportunity to moralize on this. 
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Twenty rods ahead of them was a rab- 
bit, eating the last of 18 carrots, and he 
had found these 18 carrots fine. Each 
carrot weighed a half pound—which 
however has nothing whatever to do 
with the story. When the cat and the 
dog spied the rabbit they thought it 
would be good sport for them all to run 
a race, starting from their relative posi- 
tions, as Einstein would say. 

So the rabbit left his last carrot and 
off they started. But the dog was fleet- 
est, and catching the rabbit, carried it 
carefully by the tail (so as not to hurt 
it) back toward the starting point. Be- 
fore he got there however he met the 
eat at the point the rabbit had started 
from. The cat explained his slowness 
by claiming to have sprained his ankle 
soon after starting, and the rabbit said 
he was too full of carrots to run in 
usual form. Both wanted to run the 
race over again, but the dog would not 
listen to such a proposition, arguing 
that all was fair enough when they 
started. 











So he claimed the race and they 
settled down to reckon how far he 
had run. After they had managed to 
figure that the cat and the rabbit had 
run at the same rate of speed, they de- 
cided it was too much for them and 
gave up. So the rabbit took up the car- 
rot again and the cat and dog began de- 
bating the question: “Which is the more 
useful, the cat or the dog?” But per- 
haps someone can dope out how far 
the dog actually ran in order to win 
the race in the way he did. 


This Week’s uzzle-Problems 


No. 535. Given a room 10 by 12 feet, 
find the length of a piece of carpet 36 
inches wide which will reach diagon- 
ally across the room allowing all four 
corners of carpet to touch the wall.— 
G. H. Smith, Santa Rosa, N. Mex. 


No. 536. In a certain county 398 of 
the farmers attended only the graded 





schools and their labor income aver- 


aged $618 a year; 165 attended high- 
schools and their labor income aver- 


aged $922; 25 attended colleges and 
averaged $2250 a year. Capitalizing the 
difference in incomes at five per cent, 
what was the extra schooling worth?— 
E. F. Liles, Renfrow, Ky. 

No. 537. A rectangular farm gate 
measures four feet vertically and 14 
feet horizontally and weighs 100 pounds. 
It is hung on two hinges four feet apart. 
How much of the entire weight does 
the upper hinge uphold?—C. W. Maris, 
Koshkonig, Mo. 


Ruts in the Royal Road to Learning 


There are always those “best minds” 
among us who are the final authority 
for everything, from matters concern- 
ing the beginning of the world to the 
idiosyncrasies of a Ford auto. It is 
nice at times to upset them and bring 
them down to earth with a better un- 
derstanding of man’s limitations, and 
the thought that they are not immune 
to flaws. 

The next time someone “haw-haws” 
you when you make a “slip” in gram- 
mar just counter-attack with this stick- 
ler. Ask the smart-Aleck to write down 
the following sentence, which you give 
him orally: “There are three 2’s in the 
English language.” 

Try = og as he may to fit in the 
words “to,” “too” or “two,” he will at 
length an up, you may be sure. Then 
you may “haw-haw” him out of exis- 
tence. Another sentence of this kind 
s: “There are three 4’s in the English 
language.” The words in question are 
“for,” “fore” and “four.” 

There is of course no way to write 
down a word whose pronunciation sug- 
gests simultaneously three totally dis- 
tinct thoughts. It would be contrary to 
our sense of logic to conceive of such 
a proceeding. There are innumerable 
instances in our language where we 
have to stop our writing to decide be- 
tween the spelling of different words 
having the same pronunciation before 
we can get the one that meets our re- 
quirements. 


One for the Word Artists 

Out of 22 letters T. S. Burr, of Media, 
Pa., wants the Recreation readers to 
form two words of 11 letters each. For 
this purpose he gives us the following 
letters: two “A”s, four “E”s, four “Is, 
two “C”s, four “P”s, two “R”s and four 
“Ts. One of these words describes the 
most important requisite of a tramp; 
the other tells the story of the recent 
values of sugar. 
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WOODEN SPOIL 
(Continued from page 15) 





tion, and helped him. He repaid it by 
scheming to get hold of the Rosny inheri- 
tance. He wanted to be lord of the county, 
but he found that, rich though he had be- 
come, the people’s fidelity lay with my fa- 
ther. So he set to work, won my father’s 
confidence, and got him to put his money 
in worthless companies. Then he became 
his creditor. I knew nothing of all this, 
because I was at sehool in Paris. But when 
I came home, after my mother’s death, my 
father was in his power. 

“He tried to free himself by selling your 

uncle the timber rights. He could only 
bring himself to do this because he knew 
that some day the trees would be cut down, 
and the mill would go, and we should have 
our ancient solitude again. But he need- 
ed more money to help a relative in Que- 
bec who had lost his fortune through tak- 
ing his advice to invest in one of the com- 
panies. My father felt obligated to him. 
_So—he—got the mortgage, and it expires 
in December, and—that’s all, Hilary, dear, 
except to say that, although it was ex- 
pected I was to marry him, I never in my 
heart expected to. He wanted me to set 
the day. But it was all like a dream to me 
—a bad dream, as I know now—and I could 
never bring myself to consent. And I 
wouldn’t let him—kiss me. Only my cheek 
—once or twice. It used to make him so 
angry. He hates you so much, Hilary, and 
once he was jealous—he seemed to divine— 
and he accused me of caring for you. That 
was what made me angry with you. And 
he told me that you went to Ste. Marie to 
see some woman there. I knew that it was 
not true, it could not be true. But the words 
hurt me, and because of that I tried to hate 
you more, and all the time I—used to 
think about you, dear—I was ashamed—I 
am still ashamed——” 

“I think we must both have known that 
we were meant to love each other, as soon 
as we met,” Hilary said. 

“I think I did know,” she answered softly. 
“And I tried to hate you, even before I 
knew he was your enemy, because of the 
folly of it. It was absurd, I thought, and 
it angered me to think that-my heart should 
be at the mercy of a man I didn’t know, of 
a stranger.” 

“Does he know your decision?” asked 
Hilary. 

She nodded. “I told him when he gave 
me to understand his wicked design against 
you that I could never be anything to him. 
I had not gaged him before—or, rather, 
I had beén hypnotized by my sense of duty 
toward my father. But, Hilary, remember 
this’—her cheeks glowed and she looked 
very earnestly at him—“if your love is as 
true as mine, and as unswerving as mine, 
you can remain happy in the knowledge 
that we love each other. And as long as 
your love is unswerving you can know 
that I love you. Nothing can alter my love 
except the knowledge that yours is not 
true. And although the waiting may be 
long I shall never become his wife to save 
my father’s lands—never, Hilary.” 

She was crying softly, her cheek against 
his shoulder. Hilary took her in his arms. 
Now, in the light of Madeleine’s story, 
which recalled Lafe’s forgotten one at the 
hotel on that first night, he could inter- 
pret Rosny’s frigid manner, his cold ac- 
quiescence in his guest’s presence within 
the chateau, the courtesy which had never 
softened into friendliness. 

But with the realization of this he felt an 
indignation that swept away all. other im- 
pulses save the one which urged him to go 
to Rosny now, to tell him the truth, defy 
his threats or pleading, and denounce his 
projected sale of his child to Brousseau. 

“Dear, I am going to tell your father,” 
he said. 





_ She started out of his arms. “Hilary! 
You must not. It would kill him to know.” 

“But he must know, Madeleine. Don’t 
you see, nothing is to be gained by delay. 
It is right that he should know.” 

“He will be your enemy, Hilary. He will 
fight you to the bitter end.” 

“But I shatl not be his. What harm can he 
do me?” 

“Listen, first,” she said, as they began 
walking slowly back toward the chateau. 
“The other day, as soon as your recovery 
was assured, father went down to the 
mill and talked with your hands. He gave 
them a terrible scolding. He told them that 
they owed as much duty toward their em- 
ployer as toward him. It was not because 
he loved you, Hilary, but because of his 
sense of duty. He thinks it is my duty to 
sacrifice myself for the seigniory. There 
wili be no more trouble with your work- 
men, now that they know you are our 
friend. But, Hilary, I can’t bear to have 
the old, bad feeling back again. Give me up, 
dear !” 

He laughed and put his arm about her. 
“I can’t believe he will hate me forever- 
more, just because I want to take you away 
from him. No, dear, I shall tell him, but 
not today perhaps. You see, with less than 
three months before us, we can’t drift any 
longer.” 

She sighed. “I suppose you are right, 
Hilary,” she said. “But then—what will 
happen to us?” 

“Is the interest very much?” 

“It is not the interest, Hilary. It is the 
principal. And he will take our lands away, 
and my father—I don’t know what will 
become of him. Hilary, it is $150,000.” 

Hilary looked glum. There was no chance 
of raising that amount anywhere. And it 
was his turn to despair. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that the sac- 
rifice is worth your while? I feel like a 
thief, to rob your father and you, unless 
you are sure ie 

And it was her turn to be hopeful. “I am 
sure that I love you, dear,” she answered, 
“and that the sacrifice my father expects 
of me is an unjust one.” 

So they resolved to speak no more about 
it, to tell Rosny as soon as an opportunity 
occurred, and to wait, though the waiting 
for something to eventuate which would 
resolve the difficulty seemed useless. Only 
a miracle could save the seigniory from 
Brousseau’s grasping hands. 

There was one thing that had puzzled 
Hilary for a long time, and now it stayed 
in his thoughts and would not leave him. 
Why was Brousseau willing to spend un- 
limited money to oust him from his tim- 
ber rights? Why did he not balk at mur- 
der? 

He broached this subject with Madeleine, 
who looked at him in wonder. 

“I never thought of it in that way,” she 
answered slowly. “I thought it was just— 
just because he sensed that we were going 
to care for each other, and so wanted you 
away.” 

“It may be so,” mused Hilary. “But I 
don’t credit him with quite so much intui- 
tion as that; and somehow I fancy there 
must be a deeper reason.” 

As he concluded Madeleine stopped sud- 
denly and clutched his arm in agitation. 
They had reached the side of the cha- 
teau. From where they stood the front 
of the building was visible. A buggy was 
at the door, and Hilary recognized the 
horse as Brousseau’s. 





. * 


He was standing in the living-room when 
they went in, facing the seigneur across 
the table. His rage, which he made little 
effort to hide, was patent. It was pitifully 
clear that he was the dominating force 
there, and that Rosny had been endeavor- 
ing to placate him without avail. 

“Come in, Madeleine,” said the segineur, 
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turning to her. “You will excuse us, I am 
sure, Monsieur Askew,” he added to Hilary. 

“No!” shouted Brousseau. ,“It will be 
just as well that your friend the American 
shall understand the situation. I am a plain 
man, and I speak without concealment to 
anyone who cares to listen. So you have 
been implicating me in your troubles with 
your men, eh, Monsieur Askew? Because 
me of the workmen whom you have as- 
saulted at various times draws a knife on 
you and cuts you slightly, while half un- 
conscious from your blows, you allege a 
plot on my part to murder you?” 

Without answering him, Hilary turned 
to the seigneur. “If Monsieur Brousseau’s 
business is with me, no doubt you and Ma- 
demoiselle Rosny will excuse us,” he said. 

“It ain’t with you,” retorted Brousseau, 
scowling. “I was just telling you my 
opinion of you, the same as I'd tell any 
man, no matter who he was. It’s with you, 
Rosny,” he continued, addressing the seig- 
neur again. “And it ain’t private. Pri- 
vate? It’s too public! It’s made me the 
laughing-stock of St. Boniface, and Ste. 
Marie too. Every one’s seen Mademoiselle 
Rosny riding and driving with me. Now 
she says she won’t have any more to do 
with me. Why? I kept it quiet as long as 
I thought it was just a whim, but it seems 
it ain’t. Why? Have I changed? Ain’t I 
the man I always was? When I make a 
bargain I stick to it.” 

“Monsieur Brousseau,” protested the seig- 
neur, “we Rosnys do not break our pledges. 
Whatever my daughter has contracted to 
do will be done. But this is hardly the 
occasion, or the manner ¥' 

“I know it ain’t,” said Brousseau, subsid- 
ing; and Hilary felt Madeleine’s hand, 
which had gripped his arm tightly to re- 
strain him, relax its tension. “Maybe | for- 
got myself. I don’t want to be anything 
but a gentleman in the presence of ladies, 
but it’s hard Monsieur Rosny, when every- 
thing’s as good as settled, to have it put 
back in the melting-pot. Meaning you, 
Monsieur Askew!” he continued, sneering 
into Hilary’s face. “That’s where you come 
into this business. When you were brought 
here and said to be dying, which must have 
been a lie, I kept quiet. But when people 
in St. Boniface began to talk about Made- 
moiselle here having thrown me over for 
him’—he was addressing the seigneur 
again—“it’s more than flesh and blood can 
stand.” 

The seigneur looked pitifully distressed. 
His face, flushed with resentment at Brous- 
seau’s inselence, was molded into impo- 
tence by conflicting impulses. He stepped 
forward, 

“I am sure, gentlemen, that there exists 
no cause for disagreement,” he said. “Mon- 
sieur Askew is entirely guiltless of what 
you suggest. Please remember, Monsieur 
Brousseau, that he is my guest. Madeleine, 
my dear, I suggest that you and Edouard 
have a quiet talk together. I know that 
you hold your word as sacred as we Rosnys 
have always held our word.” 

Madeleine was as pale as death, but she 
stood forward bravely. “I never pledged 
my word to you, Monsieur Brousseau,” she 
said in a low tone. “You know it. You 
asked me to be your wife and I refused. 
You took 
me for granted. You made a mistake. When 
you treacherously conspired to cut Mon- 
sieur Askew’s boom, when you planned 
his death, you lost whatever chance you 
had ever had. I shall never marry you.” 


Brousseau staggered backward, came up 
against the table, and stood staring at her 
in incredulity, in fear, in fury, his own face 
whiter than hers. The seigneur sat down 
in his chair heavily, seeming to collapse 
there. He looked about him in bewilder- 
ment, as if he did not trust his hearing. 

Then Brousseau flung his fear aside and 
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laughed, and it was the most evil laugh 
that Hilary had ever heard. He addressed 
Rosny; as he spoke he continued to ad- 
vance toward him, until he was shaking 
his fist in the old seigneur’s face. 

“T understand now,” he sneered. 
fine American has been at work in this 
matter. It is he who has been spreading 
these lying stories about me. I don’t blame 
your daughter, Rosny. A woman is easily 
influenced by a new face. So’s a man for 
that matter. 

“T don’t blame her. 
be true to me 
more and no less. 


“This 


I expect my wife to 
after we're married—no 

I'll take care of the love. 
I ain’t a hard man. I can make allowances 
for human nature. I expect to mold her 
and to keep watch over her. Maybe she’d 
do the same with me. 


“But this is different, Rosny,” he shouted 
furiously. “He’s been telling her lies about 
me. He came up here and started in to 
crush me. He wants to drive me out of 
Ste. Marie. I’m not the man to allow that, 
Rosny! You know what I mean. I’H deal 
with him when the times comes. I'll speak 
to him again presently. I’m speaking to 
you now. Is she going te marry me or 
ain’t she? You know what it’s going to 
cost you if she goes back on her word.” 

Rosny groped his way to his feet. The 
old duellist, who in his younger days would 
fight at the drop of the hat, had been 
brought pitiably low, but not so low as 
Brousseau thought. His face was aflame. 
He opened his mouth stuttered, and pointed 
toward the door. 


“You can go. You can go, Monsieur 
Brousseau,” he stammered. “Custom—cus- 
tom and coutesy forbid—insult a guest— 
go before I forget myself.” 

“T’ll go, then,” shouted Brousseau, and 
moved toward the door. “You’ve had your 
chance. Once more, is she willing to be 
reasonable? I keep my word, in friend- 
ship or enmity. Will she keep hers? If 
so, Pll forget. Tl call it a whim. I a 





“No, I shall never be your wife,” said 
Madeleine quietly. 
Brousseau swung upon Hilary. “Some 


day Ill get you, you lying dog!” he swore, 
and raised his hand threateningly. 

Madeleine darted between them. “You 
coward!” she cried. “You coward, to 
threaten a wounded man, whom you dare 
not look in the face in anger when he is 
well!” 

Brousseau shrugged his shoulders and 
turned toward the door. The malignant 
smile upon his face seemed frozen there, 
giving him the aspect of a satyr’s mask. 
Hilary came forward and tried to draw 
Madeleine aside, but she still confronted 
Brousseau with blazing eyes. But it was 
the seigneur’s look of agony and shame 
that was the most vivid part of the picture. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) : 





There was a bright youngster from Me., 
Who invented a way to make re.; 
But his ma wouldn’t let him, 


For fear it would wet him. 
Now wouldn’t that give you a pe.? 





I never lose an opportunity to recom- 
mend the Pathfinder editorials. I do not 
find, anywhere, better discussions of pub- 
lie questions; indeed I find none so lucid, 
succinct, sound in judgment, keen in dis- 
cernment, and withal in such good humor 
and such characteristic “homespun” Eng- 
lish as are those of the Pathfinder—J. Har- 
rison Cole. 
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a Funny Names 


in Congress. | 





HEN in the course of human 
VV events it becomes necessary 

for the citizens of the states 
of this free and independent nation to 
choose someone to “go to congress” for 
them, there are plenty who are willing 
to accept the honor. Apparently, no 
particular adaptability is essential. He 
doesn’t even have to look distinguished, 
which makes it much easier for the 
voters. In fact, the physical aspect of 
the prospective solon enters into scarce- 
ly more than passing mention. Avoirdu- 
pois or lack thereof, doesn’t count. He 
may be tall or short; thin or fat; be- 
whiskered or smooth-faced, lanky, lean, 
bow-legged, bald or anything else, and 
he'll get elected—provided he gets the 
votes. Nothing seems to matter except 
that he shall have no impediment in 
his speech. 


Moreover, it makes no difference what 
sort of name he travels under, as the 
roster of congress proves. Here is a 
heterogeneous assortment of names that 
causes one to marvel at the way Fate 
has treated her favorite sons, when it 
comes to distinctive nomenclature. One 
might almost be tempted to believe that 
the voters had intentionally selected 
men with queer and whimsical names 
for the sake of showing to the world 
another species of American humor. If 
this was their intention, they have suc- 
ceeded remarkably well, for the con- 
gressional array of names is a list whose 
synthetic repetition is an extraordinary, 
egregious symposium, as the Path- 
finder always points out when a new 
congress comes in. 


Inconceivable as it may seem, the 
67th congress is, with the exception of 
just one Mann, composed of mere Boise. 
Although most of them are pretty Wise, 
there aré_a few Greene ones among 
them. They are all White under the 
skin and none are so Black as painted. 
Sometimes, however, when the hard 
Knox of public life seem heavy and they 
seek to drive dull Caraway by amusing 
themselves in a Cole pile, playing in 
some Little Woodyard or disporting 
themselves in Stansfield, (or any Mans- 
field for that matter), they act like a 
bunch of Hicks, and their antics would 
indicate a loose Wheeler two. Some 
people unmercifully Hammer them, but 
it is best to let them Bee and give them 
Free rein until they get into the Swing 
of affairs at least. 

Moore is being Dunn for them than 
some people think they Merritt. They’re 
not getting a raw Deal, that’s sure. 
There is always a box of Peters choco- 
late on every desk, Aswell as a few Gra- 
ham crackers and a bow! of Kellogg’s 
cornflakes, which are a Favrot tidbit 
among them. On cool, crisp days they 
are served some hot Campbell’s soup. 
They also are provided with Collier’s 
weekly and the London Herreld, but 
they Reed slowly—only a Page at a 
time. Moreover, they are furnished 
with a Good supply of Porter, Ryan 
Kindred beverages, which leave a 
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Browne taste in the mouth and are 
usually kept in Bond, but which Keyes 
them up for action. To Capper climax, 
before a member Speaks, it is a stand- 
ing rule that he Schall first eat an Apple- 
by gosh! 

One would think that with a Temple 
in a Parrish only a Towner two away, 
the sound of the Bell on the Sabath 
would Rouse the spiritual fire that 
Byrnes in the Freeman’s soul. But 
Weaver hunch they have a Frear con- 
ception of life than that, for they are 
Strong on sports. 

On Bland days in the Summers sea- 
son when the Bird sings in every shady 
Dell and in all the leafy Bowers, and 
when the Fish in the Brooks are biting, 
they are often tempted to try their 
luck as Fisher-men. Or perhaps they 
will take French leave and go Bowling 
over Hill and Dale through the Parks, 
to see Dempsey and Jefferis fight on the 
Edge of a Timberlake in the Fields of 
Kentucky. Many a Kopp has tried to 
Ketcham, but they are always Cum- 
mins so fast they get away. 

Every Rainey Knight they all go to 
a Ball held in a big Lodge in the Woods 
of Cape Codd. The house is packed 
with celebrities from Kitchen to Gar- 
rett. The Mudd and even Hale, Kahn 
not keep Jacoway and there is Warren 
the camp if every Mason does not at- 
tend. Asa rule they let Linthicum too, 
for he Cantrill the Ayres from Faust 
without any hems or Hawes, and is 
very popular. Sometimes they let Win- 
go, but Rankin never get there—which 
is no Oddie-ty when it is known he 
has only a Lankford to depend on. 

It’s a great life, but many a Ladd has 
been unable to stand the Drane on his 
pocket without having to Cable home 
for help. Rather than that, several 
have been living on what they Stoll 
and many of them will do anything but 
Begg. If they get a chance, they will 
Hoch anything from a Sterling Gillette 
to the ancient Cannon which rests 
in the Lee of the capitol. 

They Owen every direction, but no- 
one can collect, for a kind Sheppard 
Shields them from the Taylor, Barbour 
and others who Doughton big bills but 
don’t always know what every man’s 
Wadsworth. In spite of admonitions 
from the home folks to Sinnot, city life 
is Luhring them into such a condition 
that they Woodruff-house it anywhere, 
and they do not propose to be at the 
eall Norbeck of anybody. This is not 
New to most people, but perhaps those 
from the Sutherland who have been 
Robinson and father and who have 
Spencer much to put a Newberry in the 
basket, will Penrose a line and tell her 
it doesn’t pay to lock a Colt in a Glass 
house, 

However, such incidents are not 
Longworth notice and should not Mad- 
den anybody. The whole thing is often 
Calder joke. It has been said that you 
can’t Cooper man up, give him work 
that Sears his senses and then expect 
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him to go Wright all the time, even if 
vou Dupre(y) for him now and then. 
But that’s not all. Some other queer 
names have a queer origin, and queer 
associations. Most names have a rea- 
son for being, but just why anybody 
should be called a Roach is hard to un- 
derstand. Maybe some ancestor wanted 
a name no-one could encroach on. Per- 
haps Ricketts is a hand-me-down from 
an ancestor who gloried in sickness 
enough to take the name of a wretched 
disease and use it for his own. Maybe 
this is a rickety excuse. 

Often we hear of a man being as 
tough as leather or called a wooden 
head, but not often do we find a self- 
advertisement that beats Leatherwood 
fora name. Obviously the name Ruck- 
er comes from a line of truck drivers, 
but the “t” was hauled off by later mem- 
bers of the family when they ceased to 
be truckers. 

Bulwinkle is a new wrinkle in names. 
A winkle is a marine spiral gastropod. 
Bulbul is a singing bird, commonly 
known as the nightingale. The infer- 
ence is clear—a singing gastropod. The 
name Pringey comes from an ancestor 
who had. the “spring-halt” and was 
known to his neighbors as “Springey.” 
But later Springeys disliked the al- 
lusion and hopped away from the “s,” 
feeling less springy afterward. 

Fess dates back to the time when the 
founder of that family was obliged 
to “fess up” to so many things that he 
vot tired of saying “I confess” and sim- 
ply admitted “fess, fess.” He did this 
so often that he became known by this 
name, as did his children even unto the 
present day. Sisson is of like deriva- 
tion. Away back in the dim ages, the 


original bearer of this name was a pur-- 


itanical stammerer who always found 
fault with others. In his attempts to 
say “shame on you,” he could only say 
“s-s-s-s-s-s-on you.” As a result of his 
efforts he soon became known as 
S-s-son you” which after a while be- 
ame plain “S-s-on,” the beginning of 
the present name. 

It is hard to understand why a man 
hould cling to a name that hints of 
dirty work. Smoot is apparently a po- 
lite way of getting around the inele- 
vant word “smut.” But chimney clean- 
ing as a profession has gone out of the 
family and politics has taken its place. 
But that’s no reason the name still 
holds good. ~ 

The Mapes family was once “Maps.” 
But a change in the Map made them 
‘Mapes. We have the Quin from the 
quince. There is Ten Eyck, which might 
stand for most anything, but looks most 
like the Turkish synonym for “Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room.” A line of school- 
teachers is represented by Dominick, 
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and as proof that virtue is its own re- 
ward, we find the symbolical names of 
Goodykoontz and Gooding. 


People who have been in the habit 
of looking for Ireland just west of Eng- 
land are all wrong. Ireland is in the 
U. S. congress and therefore cannot be 
blamed for any trouble over there. The 
same thing applies to France, which is 
also found in the U. S.A. This is very 
confusing and results in an incongru- 
ous state of affairs. 


It is comparatively easy to understand 
the significance of names like Dilling- 
ham, Benham, Lanham, Frothingham. 
All are “hams.” But of different spe- 
cies. And it is simple to recognize the 
meaning of Shaw, Upshaw, Tague, Mon- 
tague, Shortridge, Overman, Overstreet, 
Underhill and Underwood. But who 
can take into account such names as 
Bixler, Sproul, Kincheloe, Riddick, 
Kearns, Phipps, Swank, Steagall, An- 
sorge and Tincher? These are real 
Dickens names. 

And when we come to such names as 
Rodenberg, Kunz, Frankhauser, Huk- 
riede, Zihlman, Lazaro, Lehlbach, Olpp, 
Pou, Volk, Bacharach, Siegel, Focht, 
Wurzbach and Kleczka, we have to haz- 
ard a guess as to whether they are ac- 
tually U. S. congressmen or members 
of the Russian dumas, or if it ‘is an an- 
nouncement of the latest arrival of im- 
migrants. 

But their names, which are “funny” 
enough, are not all that is comic about 
them. There is a large amount of un- 
conscious humor in a volume published 
in Washington every year, called the 
“Congressional Directory.” This book 
is a shining example of English pro- 
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saics, and -vould be a “best seller” with- 
out a near-competitor if it were placed 
on the book-stands. But outside a small 
number, nobody ever reads it, for it 
is not printed for general distribution 
and a copy can be obtained only with 
difficulty. 

It is intended as a sort of “ready ref- 
erence” to members of the congress, 
their assignments to committees, their 
terms of service, statistics etc. But the 
crowning feature of the composition 
is the “historical index to senators and 
members” whose names appear in it. 
These are in the form of “sketchy” au- 
tobiographies, written by the members 
themselves and they reveal an interest- 
ing side of the statesmen and near- 
statesmen. 

Some seize this as an opportunity to 
tell the world how they have “risen in 
the ranks” and have crowned a life- 
time spent in the service of the public 
with the highest honor that can be 
bestowed on a man, next to going to the 
White House. Their outbursts sound 
like a story by Oliver Optic or Hora- 
tio Alger. Some are short and some 
are long. Some blow and brag and foist 
their most intimate affairs on the pub- 
lic. Others are modest and retiring and 
apparently never were of much ac- 
count—not even a sheriff or a mayor in 
some little one-horse town. 

One can sympathize with them as one 
reads of another’s record whose life 
has been crowded with one public office 
after another, forming a wonderful 
career. And they seem to realize they 
have been such capable servants of the 
people so long that none other could 
as well represent their constituents in 
the halls of congress. 

One member who knows how essen- 
tial to the nation’s welfare his election 
was, says he “was not a candidate and 
was not at the convention which un- 
animously nominated him” yet he “was 
unanimously elected by a large plur- 
ality.” Another says that “the conven- 
tion after seven days failed to make a 
nomination until his name was pre- 
sented.” 

Most “big” men say little about them- 
selves except to give the bare facts of 
their public service. But others don’t 
leave anything out, and beginning with 
their birth, which is surprisingly often 
“on a farm near a town,” they go on 
through life; of the schools attended 
and length of time in each one; how they 
started in life; their first public office 
(which seems to stand out as the be- 
ginning of all things in that section of 
the country); degrees and honors that 
have been obtained somehow or other. 

Some even tell about their wife, 
where she came from, where they were 
married, who her father was, and who 
his father was. Some of them lack 
only a description of the wedding dress 
and color of the bride’s eyes to make the 
picture complete. Later when they get 
to their children, they go over the same 
thing again. They married so-and-so 
from Squahunk crossing. Their son 
lives there and is very successful. If 
he was in the late war, one is sure to 
learn about it, and in just what particu- 
lar branch he served in and what he 
is doing now. 

In some cases where the returns were 


very much in favor of the member (and 
sometimes not so very much), he will 
give the figures and the plurality which 
“declared him elected.” Some who have 
been re-elected several times appear to 
be quite proud of the votes they got, 
and enlarging on the idea, give the elec- 
tion returns of every election. Others 
were only “finally declared elected,” 
after what must have been a struggle of 
right against might. 

If any of them ever played the role 
of benefactor to the unsuspecting pub- 
lic, this book is the place where a record 
of that time is sure to appear. Some in- 
form the reader they are owners, presi- 
dents, directors etc., of banks, rail- 
roads, mines etc. Nothing impressive 
is left out. But now and then some 
honest member will confess to having 
been quite an average mortal and of 
having served in some minor capacity, 
such as a private soldier in the Spanish 
war, 

An imposing touch is added to some 
names by a string of letters and -ab- 
breviations which represent every or- 
ganization and order they have joined 
since childhood. But few miss the op- 
portunity to make this addenda, which 
looks like a pretentious ostentation and 
means nothing. 

One member gives a thrilling account 
of his rise to fame and fortune, and re- 
counts all the battles he was in in the 
Philippine insurrection, with the names 
of his commanders. He tells of reading 
law with a member of Lincoln’s cabi- 
net, and how, as a consequence he was 
valedictorian of his class in law school. 
He also tells of a book dedicated to him 
by Richard Harding Davis and several 
“sketches” he himself has written, “one 
of which was illustrated.” 

A senator laying claim to the “pro- 
fession of literature” regales the reader 
with a recital of all the books he has 
written. He also elucidates on the va- 
riegated societies of which he is a mem- 
ber and rattles off the colleges from 
which he has received honorary de- 
grees, which leaves only a few promi- 
nent ones unnamed. If one can judge 
from the signs he is by far the “smart- 
est” man there. Nothing is said about 
family affairs, it being probable that 
he considers this a good opportunity to 
get free advertising for his books, for 
he uses nearly a full page to tell about 
them. 

Considering that this is a book of 
statesmen and by statesmen, it is re- 
markable what they deem it necessary 
for the public to know concerning them. 
One member airing an “ancient grudge” 
harks to Civil war history and tells 
how his father, a Confederate general 
and governor of a Southern state, was 
“forcibly ejected from the executive 
mansion” by Union soldiers. 

Another tells of how he met Presi- 
dent Wilson when he returned from 
Paris the first time. Another traces 
his ancestry to a man who came over 
here 100 years before the Pilgrims, and 
boasts he is the “fourth member of his 
family to be a member of congress.” 
Another explains in detail precisely 
why he left the Democratic party and 
became a Bull-Moose, and then later 
went back into the fold. 

A warrior member says he was the 
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first American to fire a shot at the Aus- 
trians, for which noble deed he was 
nade a knight by the Italian king. 
But he couldn’t accept the honor and 
explains fully why he couldn’t and that 
1e has the papers to prove the facts. 
One member owns a_ well-known 
utomobile company and “imported the 
irst motor propelled vehicle into Bos- 
ton.” His parents also moved about 
12 miles when he was only one month 
iid. These facts are of utmost impor- 
tance to voters. Another man tells of 
his prowess as a football and baseball 
player. Another claims to have been 
. “prize man” (whatever that may be) 
n 1896, but no-one knows what he is 
now. 

Still another states that he “achieved 
marked success as a criminal lawyer” 
—but what the nature of his criminal- 
ity was he does not reveal. How did 
he get away with it? There are many 
others who confess to being lawyers, 
but they seldom make a point of re- 
hearsing the fact and putting it in black 
and white that they are “criminal.” 
Perhaps it is because they have not 
reached the stage where they can class 
themselves with their criminal brother- 
barristers, for many merely state they 
are “practicing law” or “have been 
practicing.” Beyond that stage they 
apparently never have advanced, for 
congress interferes with any kind of 
practice except vocal. Consequently, 
some of the might-have-been lawyers 
have now reformed and are now ar- 
tists in another line. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of our legis- 
lators are these same lawyers, and they 
run the law-making department of the 
government, as they have since the 
foundation of the republic. That is, 
they are self-styled lawyers, at least. 
There are very few who will own up 
to being primarily politicians. The last 
non-political employment of one new 
member, as far as can be ascertained, 
was as “beer agent.” Being now out 
of a job, his congressional salary will 
probably come in handy. But such 
things are not found in the Directory. 
According to that they are all “honor- 
able men.” 

Far be it from us everyday Americans 
to cast any aspersions on their fair 
names for we are the ones responsible 
for their being where they are, and if 
any are not as we would prefer, we 
have only ourselves to blame. Not all 
of them are schemers and speculators, 
and some are really from the people. 

In the ranks of the new congress there 
are four building contractors, three 
lumbermen, three mine-owners, a grain- 
dealer, a commercial traveler, a chem- 
ist. an advertising man, two newspaper 
corr esponde nts, a truck-owner, a print- 
er, an engineer and inventor, a rail- 
road conductor, an accountant, two 
flour-w orkers, a locomotive engineer, a a 
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steel worker, a mechanical engineer, a 
molder, and a glass worker. Besides 
these and 298 lawyers there are, in 
the house of representatives, 26 bank- 
ers, 20 newspaper publishers, 16 man- 
ufacturers, 13 teachers, 12 merchants, 
11 insurance men, 11 real estate men, 
four physicians, five owners of pub- 
lic utilities and one lone clergyman. 


Views avout Women {i 


Baltimore Sun.—There is a tribe in Bra- 
zil that has two languages, and the men 
can’t understand the women. There is 
nothing new about that. 











Portland Press.—The Kansas town which 
elected an entire board of women officials 
probably didn’t change anything. They 
simply admitted publicly that women were 
running the town. 


Regina Post.—“Will side whiskers ever 
come into fashion again?” asks a reader. 
Ans. “They’re in fashion now. The girls 
are wearing ’em over their ears. 


Capper’s Weekly.—The League of Women 
Voters ended the last campaign with 
$78,000 in its treasury, while both the 
men’s campaign committees went in the 
hole. A woman can most always save 
money except in a dry goods store. 


Ohio State Journal——The way they dress 
now, some of the girls show about every- 
thing but their ears and their judgment. 


Current Opinion.—When you hear an 
elegant lady, a perfectly “nice” lady, say 
“those kind” and “he gave it to John and 
I,’ when she doubles her negatives and 
splits her infinitives, all the rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes cannot conceal 
the sloppiness of her mind. 


Roanoke Times.—The English law doesn’t 
allow a woman to vote until she admits 
she is 30, which means that some of them 
don’t vote until they are well chsane 40. 
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She Litthy Liperviess 


When the Sudden and Impulsive Attraction 
between the Sexes Changes a Life. 
By HORACE BARNES 











At Columbus Circle Ellsworth paused a 
moment and watched the procession of 
people, motor-cars and carriages. He was 
uncertain just which way to turn. He want- 
ed to take a walk somewhere to cheer him- 
self up. Just now he had left his sealy 
brownstone-front boarding house, on West 
55th street, and had walked to Eighth ave- 
nue, and up the four blocks to the Circle. 
Would it be Central Park, Fifth avenue, or 
Riverside Drive? Not the Park; he had 
had shade and shadows enough all week. 
The shadow of his still unpaid board-bill 
loomed largest of all. Nor yet the Avenue; 
that was all right when he had possessed 
his top-hat—the one he had bought when 
he first struck town when his $50 looked 
big enough to see him into a dozen suc- 
cessful “connections.” But he had sold that 
to a “slightly used” costumer’s on Sixth 
avenue. He laughed at himsel now for 
having been proud of it. 


Pride! Yes, that was the trouble with 
him, he was afraid. Because he had been 
told a hundred times that he was “so dis- 
tinguished looking,” he must have been 
sheltering too good an opinion of himself. 
There was that promotion “racket” offered 
him the day before; because it hadn’t 
seemed just what he wanted, he had put 
them off. If he had only decided to take 
it! 

No—no shady parks; it would be the sun- 
lit Drive. He headed up Broadway, timing 
his steps with his light stick as gaily as 
he could. But by the time he had reached 
72nd street, his step was beginning to 
slacken into a worried drag. In fact he was 
so intent upon the pavement, as he crossed 

72nd, that he walked directly in front 
of a big touring car booming towards 
Riverside Drive. Besides the chauffeur, 
two girls and two young men were in the 
car. 


The chauffeur threw out his clutch and 
strained at the emergency brake. One of 
the girls sprang to her feet and screamed 
as Ellsworth leaped away from the wheel 
that was almost upon him. The next in- 
stant the chauffeur slowed down his motor 
and threw in the clutch, and Ellsworth look- 
ed toward the girl who had screamed. She 
was gazing full at him, and the real relief 
in her eyes, as she looked back over her 
shoulder, set his blood to tingling. Invol- 
untarily he raised his hat, and stood still 
staring after her. When he reached the 
Drive the car was out of sight. 


For a few blocks the passing people and 
the remembrance of that girl kept up his 
spirits. And then, gradually, the sense of 
his real condition became unbearably ap- 
parent. Even the delighted stage whisper 
of a woman who pointed him out to her 
escort as “Mr. Lockwood, the author of 
*‘Shows,’” failed to rouse him to the smile 
which he had so many times enjoyed when 
strangers mistook him for a celebrity. 

On he trudged. When near 116th street 
—the farthest up the river he had ever 
been—he realized he was very hungry. He 
had not partaken of the variegated board- 
ing house “dinner”—that well-known Sun- 
day sort with soiled celery, smelly soup, 
greenish-gray potatoes, and sometimes veg- 
etables spilled, as if by mistake, into birds’ 
bath-tubs and left stranded alongside the 
boarders’ plates. He would have enjoyed 
even that meal, despondent chicken cen- 
terpiece and all. But he had lacked the 
courage necessary to face the dragon eye 
of the unpaid landlady. He had stayed 
in his room, and now he was hungry. 

“Must be a cheap lunch- room up here 
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somewhere,” he said to himself, a8 he plod- 
ded along. “Let me see” (diving into his 
pocket and bringing out some small change) ; 
“P’ve still got 62 cents. Glad I didn’t buy 
a paper this morning. I may need that 
nickel for coffee tomorrow. But a quarter 
will surely get a meal, and the balance will 
do for my clean collars and care-fare.” 

Walking on, his attention was suddenly 
arrested by a low, wooden building on his 
right. Upon inquiry he was assured by a 
passer-by that the place was a restaurant. 
Indeed, it was even Claremont—“Historic 
Claremont”—that Ellsworth had chanced 
upon. He found his way to the low steps, 
and—in his innocence—entered. Ignoring 
the blandishments of the nearer waiters, 
he walked through to find a table on the 
river side. As he sat down and discovered 
the style of the place, a qualm shot through 
him, and he resolved to order nothing but 
a cup of coffee. 


A glance to the left showed him the bluish 
haze of the mysterious river twilight. A 
glance to the right showed him the waiter, 
overwhelmingly statuesque, and with eye- 
brows hoisted. A glance straight ahead 
showed him—the girl who had stood up 
in the motor-car and screamed. She was 
looking squarely at him, and his flush was 
no more sudden nor deep than hers. The 
other girl and the two young men were with 
her. 

Ellsworth felt sure that she would no- 
tice what dinner was brought to him. Turn- 
ing to the high-eyebrowed-one in sudden 
desperation he ordered soup, tenderloin 
steak, various vegetables and coffee. Then, 
realizing what he had done, he shivered. 
He took up the menu, found the prices, 
made a rapid mental calculation of his 
bill—and a cold bead of perspiration start- 
ed at the back of his neck. The total—but 
why dwell upon~ his misery? Knowing 
well that he could not pay, he nevertheless 
decided that he was not going to forsake 
his stomach in its hour of need. One tap 
of his watch-pocket recalled to him that 
his watch had gone the way of his scarf- 
pin, gold links, and the top-hat of lamented 
memory. 


He determined to drag out his meal until 
that fateful party of four, at the table in 
front of him, had finished and gone. Then 
he would send for the manager, explain 
the plight he was in, and take his arrest 
quietly. While he was eating, he noticed 
that his entrancer’s companions would 
steal glances at him, as if she had been 
talking about him. And how those four 
lingered! And the champagne the men con- 
sumed! Ellsworth had at last finished the 
final morsel of his food, and still they sa’ 
there. 

In his uneasy frame of mind, Ellsworth 
began to think that his waiter was grow- 
ing suspicious of him. Every time the 
waiter drew near, Ellsworth had a spell of 
the creeps. Now he brought Ellsworth’s 
check, left it, melted away, stayed away a 
while, returned, coughed, shifted the check 
the one-thousandth part of an inch, with- 
drew, and at last approached once more. 
Just as he did so that pretty girl leaned 
towards her escort, and said something to 
him that made him put down his glass, get 
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unsteadily to his feet, and wabble over 
to startled Ellsworth. 

“{ beg your pardon,” the stranger said, 
“but my friends know you: you're Mr. 
Lockwood, the author of ‘Shows’; an’ we 
wan’ you over with us at our table.” 

“J really beg your pardon,” rejoined em- 
barrassed Elisworth, “my name is Ellsworth 

not Lockwood.” 

“Oh, tha’s alrigh,”° returned his caller, 
with a sweet smile, as he swayed gently 
to and fro. “Awf’ly fine of you to be so 
modest, y’ know. But you see we know 
vou, we do, an’ you simply got to come 
over.” He turned toward his own table. 
“Here,” he giggled, “the lion refuses t’ be 
a lion. Come on ’n’ make ’m roar!” 

The girl whose eyes had so often met 
these of Elisworth rose in a flash and ap- 
proached Ellsworth’s table. Ellsworth 
sprang to his feet as she addressed him. 
“It’s really too unkind of you, Mr. Lock- 
wood,” she said, “not to recall me, for I 
had the honor of drinking tea in actually 
the same room with you at Mrs. Van Len- 
sing’s, last Thursday, and I feel especially 
privileged to be remembered. Do join us, 
won't you?” 

“I regret it most sincerely, but I must 
insist that you are mistaken,” mumured 
Ellsworth, his face crimson, and his words 
stumbling over one another; “but you see 
my name is Ellsworth, not Lockwood, and 
1 really am nobody at all—distinctly no- 
body.” 

“How charming of you,” rejoined the girl, 
laughing merrily. “I suppose I should re- 
spect your wish for privacy; but I happen 
to be in a most stubborn mood tonight, so 
vou’ll please come along peaceably.” 

Elisworth opened his mouth once or twice 
like a goldfish making bubbles in an aqua- 
rium, but ne words came forth. The girl, 
suddenly leaning towards his table, thrust 
his dinner-check swiftly towards her es- 
cort. “That’s yours. Take it!’ she com- 
manded. “Mr. Lockwood has been our 
guest all evening—though he didn’t know 
it until now.” 

Suddenly comprehending what she had 
dene, Ellsworth made a determined effort 
to capture the paper; but the grinning wab- 
bler held firmly to it, and the girl was baf- 
fling. 

“No, Mr. Lockwood,” she decided, firm- 
ly, “I am eccentric and daring, as you see. 
Now don’t say anything, but sit down.” 

“Tha’s right, Lockwood, ol chap,” put 
in the amiable second, “come on!” And he 
almost hauled Ellsworth into the extra 
chair that a waiter shoved to that enchant- 
ed table. 

* * 1 

When Ellsworth finally rose with them, 
it was still as “Mr. Lockwood,” in spite of 
his efforts to prove his idenity, and with 
his bill paid by the fond youth of many 
drinks, who considered the paying a privi- 
lege. And, moreover, he rose under an 
order—it was no mere invitation—that he 
ride back with them as far as “his” ho- 
tel; they would be passing right by it. 

When they reached the fashionable ho- 
fel where lived the real Lockwood, the oth- 
er girl and the quieter man had been drop- 
ped off at their homes. The amiable tip- 
pler sat beside the chauffeur, nodding sleep- 
ily. In the tonneau, the girl of daring sat 
alone with Ellsworth. Ellsworth dismount- 
ed, and the girl leaned towards him with 
outstretched hand. He took it; and all 
his planned-out words of gratitude died 
within him for joy at its touch. 

Then, at last, words came. “For the 
four hundredth time I must tell you,” he 
said, “that I am not Mr. Lockwood. [I’m 
getting out at his hotel Jest our friend in 
the front seat rouse up and throw me out, 
so convinced is he that I don’t know who 
Iam myself. In accepting your hospitality 
—in letting—” He faltered, and his eyes 
fell. “Well, that—that dinner-check of 
mine—” he went on. 








“Sh-h-h!” interrupted the girl. “Listen t” 
Her escort was asleep, the chauffeur prop- 
erly deaf and motionless. “Listen: The 
rest of them did not remember that you 
were the man we almost ran down at 72nd 
street. They didn’t know that—that you 
had raised your hat. They didn’t—must I 
tell you?—will you forgive me?—they did- 
n’t see your face when you saw your din- 
ner-check. Oh, forgive me—but I did! And, 
although you do resemble him, I knew you 
were not Mr. Lockwood. I’ve seen him of- 
ten. You will forgive me, won’t you? And 
when you get home—look in your left- 
hand coat pocket. I’m afraid I dropped 
something in there. Good-night!” 


The motor hummed, the car gained speed, 
and soon vanished in the darkness. Ells- 
worth stood staring after it, while the hot 
hlood drummed in his ears. Then with 
trembling fingers he extracted a bit of 
cardboard from his pocket. Going close 
to one of the pillar-lights in front of the 
hotel, he read her name, address, and “Do 
come and take tea with us tomorrow,” scrib- 
bled beneath. 

So she had planned that all out! 
written that at the table! 
straightened up. 

“Will I call?” he said almost alond. “Will 
I take that promotion game, and make 
good? Will I?” Then suddenly, “Jove, I must 
look like somebody after all!’ And he broke 
into a whistle as he swung his stick gaily 
along the way home. 


She had 
Ellsworth 





FISHIN’ 


Supposin’ fish don’t bite at first, 
What are you goin’ to do? 

Throw down your pole, chuck out your bait 
And say your fishin’s through? 


You bet you ain’t; you're goin to fish 
An’ fish, an’ fish, an’ wait 

Until you’ve ketched a bucketful 
Or used up all your bait. 


Suppose success don’t come at first, 
What are you goin’ to do? 

Throw up the sponge and kick yourself 
And growl, and fret, and stew? 


You bet you ain’t; you’re goin’ to fish, 
An’ bait, and bait ag’in, 

Until success will bite your hook, 
For grit is sure to win. 





ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH 


When 7000 schoolmarms recently de- 
scended on Topeka to hold a convention, 
many were given rooms in private homes. 
Two teachers, strangers to each other, did 
not even learn each others names during 
their infrequent visits to the room they 
shared together. One had beautiful auburn 
hair; the other’s hair was gray. The au- 
burn haired teacher left for home on an 
early. train. In the haste of packing she 
exchanged false hair with her unknown 
gray-haired roommate. And there appears 
to be no way of rectifying this switchg- 
graphical error.—Capper’s Weekly. 
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If you are troubled with pains or 
aches; feeltired; have headache, 
indigestion, insomnia; painful 
passage of urine, you will find 
relief by regularly taking 


GOLD MEDAL 


SS 

The world’s standard remedy for kidney, 

liver, bladder and uric acid troubles and 

National Remedy of Holland since 1696. 

Three sizes, all druggists. Guaranteed. 

Look for the name Gold Medal on every 
box and accept no imitation 








or HAY FEVER Treatment sent 
by mail to you on Free Trial. If satis- 
fied send $1; if not don't. Write today. 
Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 
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(Roa Inraavans AeF>s 


“This is the greatest section in southern 
California,” said the house-and-lot shark, 
warming up to his work. “And look at 
our modern portable houses; these little 
bungalows are not to be sneezed at.” 

“[ should say not,” said the matter-of- 





fact come-on. “Some of them couldn’t 
stand the shock.” 
“Did you deliver my message to Mr. 


Smith, Tommy?” asked the manager of the 
new office boy. 

“No, sir,” replied Tommy. “He was out 
and his office was locked up.” 

“Why didn’t you wait for him as I told 
you to do?” 

“There was a notice on the door, sir, 
saying, ‘Return immediately, so I came 
back here as quickly as I could, sir.”—Right 
Way Magazine. 


wt understand,” he said, 
a ‘curfew law ont here now,’ 

“No,” answered his informant. 
did have one, but they gave it up.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Well, the bell rang at nine o’clock and 
almost everyone in the neighborhood com- 
plained that it woke him up.”—Country 
Gentleman. 

Pop—Astronomers are 
tempt to weigh light. 

Matty—That’s nothing; the grocers have 
been doing it for years.—Science and In- 
vention. 


“that they have 


“They 


making an at- 





Hingus—Thaddus made a lot of money 
last year. 

Dingus—How so? 

Hingus—He was chauffeur on a coining- 
machine in the mint.—California Pelican. 


Elsie—Mama, George Washington must 
have had an awful good memory, didn’t 
he? 

Mother—Why, my dear? 

Elsie—Because. everywhere I go I see 
monuments to his memory.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


He—Well, dear, I’ve got a fine position 
now as assistant cashier in a bank. 

She—Oh, my! And I was hoping you 
were going to say you were learning to be 
a mechanic, 
married.”—National Tribune. 


“If you will lend me that fiver, laddie,” 
said the dejected one, “I shall be ever- 
lastingly indebted to you.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” said the 
laddie, as he drifted out into the night. 


Wife—John, what is the difference be- 
tween. direct taxation and indirect tax- 
ation? 

Hub—Why, the difference between your 
asking me for money and going through 
my pockets while I’m asleep. 





She—You used to say that Mary was such 
a sweet, pensive little girl. 

He—Well, she soon got over that; you 
might say that she became ex-pensive.— 
Pitt Panther. 


“That’s a plucky pedestrian, anyhow.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Dared the man who ran over him to 
try it again.” 

“Did the motorist accept the challenge?” 

“No. He said it nearly broke his heart 
to pass up a chance like that, but he was 
on his way to meet a train.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 








A doctor and a parson of the same name 
lived on the same street. The parson died, 
and about the same time the doctor took 
a trip to the tropics. On his arrival he 
telegraphed home to his wife, but the 
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so we could afford to get 


wire went to the parson’s widow by mistake. 
It-was in the following terms: “Arrived 
safely; heat terrific.” As usual, the story 
is hard on the parson. —C Cape Argus. 


“Then you don’t care » for this futurist 
art?” 

“No, let the people of the future enjoy 
it.’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“When you get angry pause and count 
10,” counseled a revivalist. 

“Wot’s the use?” grumbled a pugilist who 
had wandered in by mistake. “I just hit 
the guy and let the referee do the countin’ 
for me.”—Legion Weekly. 


“Goldstein is suing his wife for a divorce. 

“You don’t say so! On what ground?” 

“Why, she went into the second hand 
clothing business and put an advertise- 
ment in the paper which read: ‘Mrs. Gold- 
stein has cast off clothing of every descrip- 
tion and invites an early inspection.’ ” 


“This is the stadium.” 

“Fine! Now take us through the curric- 
ulum. They say you have a good one 
here.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Rastus and George, caught by a sudden 
shower, had been forced to seek shelter 
under a tree. “De rain’s beginnin’ to come 
through dis heah tree,” complained George. 

“Makes no difference,” Rastus informed 
him. “When dis one’s wet clean through 
we'll get another one.”—Legion Weekly. 


“Why are you asking me for help? Have- 
n’t you any close relations?” 

“Yes. That’s the reason why I’m appeal- 
ing to you.” 





In the course of the afternoon the boss 
plumber visited a job, and failing to find 
his workman anywhere about the premises, 
decided to await his return. 

“Where have you been?” demanded the 
boss when he put in appearance. 

“Gettin’ my hair cut,” answered the man 
quite coolly. 

“And how dare you get your hair cut 
on my time?” 

“Well, didn’t it grow on your time?” 


COURTSHIP TICKLERS 

“Is Mr. Hansen courting you, Alice?” her 
chum Doris asked her one day. 

“Not exactly—yet,” admitted Alice. 
he is approaching step by step.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, when he first called he sat all the 
evening with a post-card album in his lap.” 

“Ves,” 

“Next time he sat with my poodle in 
his lap.” 

“Well?” 

“Last night he took my little brother on 
his knee. So you see, I hope it will soon 
be my turn.”—Boston Globe. 


“But 





“Maud is sorry now that she took Jack’s 
ring back to the store to be valued.” 
. “Why?” 

“The jeweler kept it. He said that Jack 
hadn’t been in to settle for it, according 
to his promise.”—Boston.Transcript. 


“Addie Noyd’s sore because I kissed her 
last night.” 

“Why don’t you tell her you're sorry 
then?” 

“I should say not! If I told her that 
she’d never speak to me again.”—Legion 
Weekly. 

Nellie—Do you love me, Charlie? 

Charlie—Sure. 

Nellie—Then why don’t your chest go 
up and down like the hero in the movies? 
—Tar Baby. 


“So you consider Jack misleading and 
disappointing. Why, dear?” 

“Well, he had me on the tenterhooks last 
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PER MAN PER COUNTY 


$1 0 0 0 Stonngy | invention ytartles tho 


world—agents amazed. Ten inexperie 
divide $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did 
14 days. Schleicher, a ‘niniste ter, $195 first 
hours. $1,200 co a mat . 
by Stoneman in 30 da lave; 5. 
hot or cold running bath ea a 
for any home at r—tay 7 50, 3 esting 
No plumbing or water-works required. In. 
vestigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send 
no money. Write letteror postal toda, 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 591 Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0 


— Endure PILES 


ae = 

Cond nn on trial my mild, sooth- 
; ing, guaranteed treatment for Piles 
y which has proven a blessing to thou- 
sands who are now free from this 
cruel, torturous disease. Send post 
card today for Full Treatment. If 
results are satisfactory costs you 


$2.00. If not, costs nothin 
u. D. —~ how, Deot. 660 BATTLE (CREEK, 


MUNSON 


US 


fe) 3 3 (a 38) 
SHOE 











Factory 


GUARANTEED 
The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Officer’s Shoe 


Hand Sewed. First i” 


Grade. The fac- 
tory price—direct 

to you at only 

It is made of the best waterproof 
mahogany calf leather. Guarantee 
to give the best wear. Send your 
name and size you wish and we wi! 
send you these Army Officer shoes. If 
these shoes are not just as wesay, seni 
them back. You don’t lose a cent 


If your are sending money order or 
check do not include postage. Pay 
only for shoes. We pay postage. 








Dept. H-400, Westfield, Mass. 


SALE 
GOVERNMENT GOODS 


$.100—All Wool Olive Drab Shirts. 








Reclaimed— 


Perfect, Sizés 14 tO 17.......cecccsoes 1.00 
$.102—All Wool Olive Drab Blankets. Reclaimed 

iy MITTEE rer ee 2.50 
$.104—Barrack Bags, reclaimed—an ideal laun- 

GF CAR feo cadi oceans ctnsces can eveucsve vi -35 


$.106—New Raincoats—Tan Color—any civilian 
6 


can wear them. Sizes 34 to 46........... -00 
$.108—Officer’s Cordo Tan Shoes, new Soft toe— 

a real $10.00 shoe. Sizes 6 to 11, Pair 5.45 
$.110—Canteens, new, e@ach...........eeeeeeeee 35 
$.112—Mess Kits, complete with cover....,.... .25 
$.114—Breeches, reclaimed, perfect, Khaki color .50 


S.116—Overalls, new, Blue Denim. With Bib. 
Jumpers to match. Sizes 34 to 50. Each .85 


$.118—Castile Soap, pure imported. 4 lb, bar 1.20 
$.120—Canvas Leggings, new, all sizes. The 
best quality. Pais. cecccsecess decdee . & 


All Prices include delivery to 
any point in the United States 


GALLANT MERCANTILE CO. 


Congress and Wabash, CHICAGO 


TEXAS OIL NEWS 


PRODUCTION REPORT 


Do you know that Texas produced 
during 1920 over 250 million dollars 
worth of oil? If you own stock in 
any Texas Oil Company or are in- 
terested in Texas Oil production 
Write for a FREE copy of our quar- 
terly production report. It gives 
names of all oil companies having 
producing wells, their home office, 
number of barrels produced, and 
amount of revenue received from 
this oil. This report should be in 
the hands of every shareholder in- 
terested in Texas Oil. If you want 
to know exactly how much oil that 
company of yours is producing write 
for a copy of our 


FREE PRODUCTION REPORT 
Mailed upon request, also special information 
on STEPHENS COUNTY, Texas, world’s great- 
est high gravity oil field. Write today for 
FREE copies while they last. 

SCHIMMEL & CO. 

Texas Pioneer Oil Operators 
Suite 547 408-9 Burkburnett Bidg. 
Fort Worth, T 
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night in expectation that he was going to 


ask me to go to the theater.” 


“And didn’t he?” 


“No, he only asked me to marry him.” 
Oswald—My love e for you is like the 
eep blue sea— 

Clarissa—And I take it with the cor- 


esponding amount of salt.—Watchman-Ex- 
miner. 


ROOM TO GROW IN 


\ second-hand clothes dealer in Wash- 
igton was selling a suit to a very meek 
nd easily satisfied young man just in from 
Virginia. All went well until the “pants” 
vere tried on. They may have been “made 
o order,” as the dealer vowed—but if so, 














for @ man some dozen sizes larger than 


this candidate. Summoning up his courage, 
the victim asked timidly: “Ain’t they jest 
a leetle on the big side, mister?” 

“Big! Vell I should say not!” exclaimed 
the seller in disgust. “Vy, man, they’re 
wearin’ ’em dat vay dis season, They’re 
shust in style. Let me haul ’em up a leetle 
mit de suspenders. Ah, lovely! And they’re 
roomy and comfortable, ain’t they?” 

The poor customer wriggled. “Not bad, 
mister,” he said meekly—“‘but jest a leetle 
tight under the arms.” 


AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
“What do you understand by suffering 


for righteousness’ sake?” asked the Sunday- 
school teacher of little Marie. 


“Please, miss,” was the reply, “it means 
having to come to Sunday-school.”—Lon- 
don Answers. 


“What is a widow?” asked the teacher of 
a Sunday-school class, the subject of the 
day’s lesson being the widow of Ham. There 
was silence until she nodded to a little 
boy on her left, and said: “You know what 
a widow is, don’t you?” for she knew that 
the boy’s mother was one. 

“Yes’m,” he answered, “it’s a lady what 
takes in washing!” 


A Sunday-school teacher, trying to im- 
press her teaching about the future life 
upon the plastic minds of her youthful 
pupils, asked all those who wanted to go to 
heaven to stand up. Three-year-old Dora 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 











America’s 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine:, 
Deg Medicines] 118 West 31st Street, New York| 











How to Heal Leg Sores 


A new illustrated book sent free to readers 
by the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite 111, 421 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo., 
tells how to be rid of Leg Sores and Varicose 

leers without pain or knife by using his 
miaque discovery, result of 32 years special- 
izing. Weite for your free copy today. 


VARICOSE VEINS, ™?e** 


«re prompt 





ly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
¢ pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc, 304 Temple St., Springfield Mass. 
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” 


alone remained seated. “Why, Dora! 
questioned the teacher, “all good little girls 
want to go to heaven. Why don’t you?” 

“No ma’am, we aint goin’; we’re 
back to Detroit.” 


goin 


Sunday-school teacher—Now who can tell 
me what happened to Lot’s wife when she 
looked back at Sodom? 

Small boy with large spectacles—Please, 
teacher, she was transmuted into chloride 
of sodium.—Science and Invention. 


At a Christmas festival in a church some 

the boys started talking and laughing. 
“Boys! boys!” shouted the preacher, “you 
must remember this is a church, and your 
conduct is displeasing to the Lord, and 
what’s more, 1 won’t stand for it.” Edin- 
burg Scotsman. 


of 


“Now.” 
the subject, 
about Ruth?’ 

Up went a hand in the rear of the class. 

“Well, Willie,’ asked the teacher, “what 
do you know about Ruth?” 

“He made 29 home runs 
was the answer. 


Andrews, after 
“who can tell 


said introducing 


me anything 


last season,” 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


Let’s look down the muzzle and see if it 
is loaded. 

That’s a train whistle—we can get across 
ahead of the train. 

It won't explode. 
the ground. 

The water isn’t deep enough. 
will swim out farther. 

I'll show my wife who is the 

The ice is safe, I can tell. 

Do you take this woman for 
wife? 


You ean throw it on 
I guess I 


boss. 


your lawful 


I do.—Manchester Union. 
Simply send name, no money, 


STO wees and get Dr. Elders 
famous free 

Tobacco:::':: FREE 
TOBACCO 

BOON. Nocraving for tobacco after first few doses. 

Or. H. Will Elders, Dept. 1001, St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Swollen limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phiebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. The new improved 
CORLISS LACED STOCKING 

gives immediate relief and perfeet support. Cheapest 
and best stocking made, contains no elastic. Ad- 
juatable, light, cool, real comfort, thousands in use 

Special Home-treatment for all leg sores 

Send today for tree beeklet No. 5. 

CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 

164 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















you have prostate dis- 
order—bladder trouble—get up 


there is positive and 
rapid for ‘your without drugs or massage — 
im or at Our 


home. 

7 

free tells all. Doctors, Osteopaths, Physical Cul- 
ture directors, Sanitarium experts use and endorse our 
method. Easily used by anyone. Very simple. No mat- 
“ter what you have tried or how old your case our 
methods will results or money back. Write for 
free illustrated booklet. Do it now. Relief is at hand. 
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LEG TROUBLES—VARICOSE VEINS | 








lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 741 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., foi a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 








need of a support or truss is then done 
away with. Don’t neglect to send for this 
free trial. Even if your rupture doesn’t 
bother you what is the use of wearing 
supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a_ small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women are 


daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of rup- 
tures that were as big as a man’s two fists. 
Try and write at once, using the coupon 
below. 





Free for 
W. S. Rice, Inc., 

741 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You may send me entirely free 
ple Treatment of your stimulating 

cation for Rupture. 


Rupture 


a Sam- 
appli- 
APs rere rire ree! er 


Address 








State 


Ends Stomach Trouble 
Banishes Tape-Worm 


No matter how long you have suffered—how 








much you have doctored—how many times 
you have been told your case is ineurable I 
positively guarantee that my special Remedy 


“A” will end the worst case of stomach trou- 
ble (except cancer) and expel any tape-worm 
or I make no charge for the treatment, I take 
all the risk, you none. You must get satisfac- 
tory results or you are out nothing. Don’t 
suffer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF by 
return matl, Be sure to give age. Walter A, 
Reisner, Box A.E.64 Wis. 


, Milwaukee, 


ULD SORE 








Since 1869 ALLEN’S ULCERINE SALVE has 
healed more old sores than all other salves 
combined. Most powerful salve known. 
Heals sores from bottom up, drawing out 
«he poisons. By mail, 65 cents. Book free. 
J.P. ALLER MEDICINE CG., Dept. K. ST. PAUL. Mim. 


BLOOD DISEASES 























Send for free book about special treatment 
used successfully for over 25 years by Dr. 
Panter in thousands of eases. No matter 
how bad the blood is or the eause of the 
disease—send for the book today. 
PANTER REMEDY CO. 
Room 61 800 No. Clark Street CHICAGg 
Experienc 
MEN——AGE 17 to 45 occ. 


: make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY. 304 ST. LOUIS 





MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WoRK 


Experience Unnecessary. 
J. GANOR, Former U. S. Govt. Detective, 101, St. Louis, Mo. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY “rich! ‘or coors oor 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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I Wonder If Pathf 


Readers Will Help Me 


\ SEND NO 


Little 
Leather 


Library Corp’r 
Desk 396 

354 Fourth Ave., 

New York, 

{1 Matl me your 30 


Volumes 
Greatest 
once. 


[ 1 Do NOT mail me your 
80 Volumes of World’s Great- 
est Masterpieces at 
mail them Sept. 1. 


I will 
postage 
I am 1 


books back and you are to refund my 
money at once. 
that there are 


Solve This Knotty 


I am placing this matter squarely before the readers of Path- 


finder because we can only 


determine our course of action 


by knowing what you want us todo. Will you help us to decide? 
By O. L. CHASE 


i I could go around and visit each reader of Path 
finder personally | could solve a problem which 


has been bothering us for several months. 


But since time is one of the most important fac- 
tors in connection with this problem, I am taking 
this page in the hope that I can get an expression 
of opinion from most of the 350,000 readers of 


Pathfinder. 
Here is the problem we are up against: During 
the past several months you have doubtless seen 


advertisements of Little Leather Library. If you 
have, you know that 30 of these books are offered 


for less than 10c each—-$2.98 for them all. You 
know that these books each contain 96 or more 
pages, making nearly 3000 pages in the set; that 


they are printed in clear readable type—as easily 
read as the type you are reading now—that the pa- 
per used is equal to that used in books selling for 
75¢c to $2, and that each book is beautifully bound in 
rich limp Redcroft, which looks better and wears 
from five to ten times as long as leather. 


One Million Copies 


During the Fall and Winter these books were sold 
in immense qauntities. We could hardly print them 
fast enough. At one time a million ‘copies were 
printed in one edition. We know, of course, that 
people do love good books— that peopfe want to 
read the finest literature of all time; that they will 
buy good books if they are published as cheaply as 
magazines. But what we don’t know—-what we want 
you to help us decide—is whether or not people will 
buy books in the Summertime. 


You can realize what the answer to this question 
means to us. If we must publish these books only 
mm Winter, it means that during the Summer presses 
are idle and a great many of our employees‘will be 
idie. Every businessman knows that it is cheaper to 
do business when running at full speed all year 
round than when running only half the time. 


Shall We Do It? 


But the big immediate problem is this: We have 
on hand a number of sets of these 30 volumes—suf- 
ficient to go through the Summer if only a few peo- 
ple order these books. But if they are going to be 
ordered in the same quantities as they were ordered 
during the Fall and Winter, we will have to print 
another edition. This means quite a large invest- 
ment, and the margin of profit on these books is 
naturally so small that we cannot take the risk -of 


MONEY 


Just Mail 
Coupon 


or 
Letter 





of World’s 
Masterpieces at 


once but 


AOLS LYOHS 
40 DNIWOD FHL 


pay the postman $2.98 plus 


when the books arrive but i 
10t satisfied I will mail the 


a S.\NOSYAWS 


WVAAYHY 4YVWO 4O LVAIVENY FHL 


It is distinctly understood 
no further payments 
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(Price outside U, 8. $3.50 cash with order) 
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printing another edition unless we-can dispose of 
it right away. 


Frankly, that is our position. We know this in- 
teresting enterprise is admired all over the country 
by many thousands of people. Hundreds of letters 
come in asking us how we can do it. Even our 
friends among the publishers laughed at us when 
we showed such an abiding faith in the literary dis- 
cernment of the American public by publishing. 30 
great classics—not cheap fiction, but masterpieces 
of literature—all for only $2.98. But this enter- 
prise has thus far been sustained by the great num- 
ber of people who have ordered the books and who 
have urged their friends to order them. 


Ideal For Summer 


We realize that during the Summer the sale of 
some kinds of books drops off. We- feel, however 
that this is because most books are heavy and bulky 
and cannot easily be carried around. We do not be- 
lieve that people let their minds grow rusty during 
the Summer. Newspapers are purchased, magazines 
are purchased—why not books? We feel certain 
that because Little Leather Library books are so 
convenient in size and so light in weight—the thirty 
of them together weigh cnly three pounds—that 
there is just as much demand for them in the Sum- 
mer as at any other time of the year. However, 
we cannot tell this excépt through your vote. Will 
you please express your opinion on the coupon? 


Do Not Send Any Money 


We should hate to be forced to increase the price 
of these books in the Fall, as may be necessary if 
we cannot carry out our present plans. We should 
hate to be foreed to suspend business during the 
Summer. And most important of all, we should dislike 
very much to feel that the American public loses interest in 
really worth while things during the Summer. 


I am placing the matter up to you frankly, because from the 
response of Pathfinder readers I will know whether or not we 
can afford to print another edition now, or whether we will have 
te wait until the Fall. It is not necessary for you to send any 
money now. If you would rather have the books September Ist, 
simply mark the coupon that way. .If you want the books now 
as I hope you will—check the coupon opposite where it says ‘‘mail 
books at once.’’ 


We will be glad to notify the editor of Pathfinder of the result 


of this interesting vote. Please vote at once as we must decide 
by the end of June what we are to do, 


Little Leather Library Corporation 
Desk 396, 364 Fourth Ave., New York 
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This great set of 
30 Masterpieces l 
includes works 


of 


such great 


authors as ‘ 
Kipling, Poe, by 
DeMaupassant, i 


Shakespeare, 
Emerson, 


Longfellow, 
Browning, { 
Washington, 0| 


and others. 
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